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Personal 


From a personal letter: ““In my mind no up-to-date minister 
can afford to be without RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. The 
Association is mighty helpful. The three dollars that it costs me is 
about the best money that I spend.’’ (From one pastor to another.) 


Another personal letter, from a prominent Sunday-school 
worker: “RELIGIOUS EDUCATION is rich food and 


should be read immediately.” 


Yet another personal letter: “RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION brings me a great many inspiring messages in every issue 
and I hardly see how I could get along without it.’? (From one 
of the best known workers with boys.) 


These are the kind of letters that pro- 
duce results. 

They are membership persuaders 
because of their sincerity. 

Try one. Send one. 


One personal commendation and invitation is 
worth a hundred official ones. 


Will you not help, by personally inviting your 
friends to membership? 


We are moving toward that mark of 1000 new 
members. Write now, to your friends, and send 
for printed material to 


The Religious Education 
Association 
332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 




















THE CHURCH AS AN EDUCATOR 


IS EDUCATION A NEW FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH? 


FRANKLIN C. SouTHWORTH, PH.D. 


President Meadville Theological Seminary 


There is a sense in which education is not a new but a very 
ancient function of the church. During the Middle Ages it was 
the church alone which had control of education and the only teach- 
ers were the priests. The chief motive for the founding of uni- 
versities was to prosecute the study of theology, and in the great 
universities of the Old World the faculty of theology still occupies 
the central place. Yet, when we come to ask ourselves whether 
education has been generally recognized in modern times as a 
function of the church, we are compelled to give a negative answer. 
Four functions at least may be adduced which seem to have held a 
higher place in the mind of the church than that of education. 

Of these, the first is ritual. Religion was a matter of rites be- 
fore it became a matter of ideas. In order that the child when he 
came to maturity might take his place as a member of a religious 
community, he had first to be inducted into the religious rites and 
ceremonies which were characteristic of the community. Ritual 
is still with many churches an important part of religion. Where 
it is the important part it can hardly be claimed that education 
is likely to bulk large as a function of the church. 

Then the time came when religion ceased to be a matter of 
observances and became a matter of ideas. It changed from cere- 
monial to dogma. Such, in general, was the change that came over 
the face of organized religion at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation. The church with its ritual and its ceremonial was 
superseded by the Book with its authority. The symbol of the 
new regime was John Bunyan’s picture of a man in terror with a 
great burden on his back and a book in his hand, crying “What 
shall I do to be saved?’ The Protestant churches since the time 
of Bunyan have focused their attention upon the Book. They 
have, however, not been content with the study of the Book. They 
have been intensely interested in arriving at correct opinions about 
the contents of the Book and in disseminating these opinions 
throughout the world. The difference of interpretation brought 
into being a great variety of denominations, each denomination 
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seeking to perpetuate the purity of its doctrine and to demonstrate 
that its interpretation of the Bible was correct. Thus the church 
passed from the era of ceremonial to the era of dogma. Ritualism 
gave place to dogmatism as its function of paramount importance. 

But we have learned that neither ritualism nor dogmatism are 
words large enough to describe the entire function of the church. 
Religion is primarily neither a matter of ceremonial nor a matter 
of ideas; it is a matter of feeling. John Wesley proclaimed to the 
world a much needed truth when he affirmed that the Kingdom of 
God is not eating or drinking but righteousness and joy and peace. 
Wesley was profoundly right in affirming that religion was a thing 
which might properly be enjoyed. It is, however, almost as easy ' 
to exaggerate the importance of feeling in religion as it is to ex- 
aggerate the importance of thinking, and I suspect that when this 
generation is summoned to the bar of history it will be found 
guilty of such exaggeration. 

Religious feeling, that is real and profound, has been and will 
doubtless continue to be a mighty instrument for the redemption 
of the world. There is a difference, however, between feeling in 
religion and emotionalism, as there is a difference between senti- 
ment and sentimentalism; and we are witnessing in our day a 
revival of a superficial emotionalism which is as much a stranger 
to deep religious feeling as it is to sound religious thinking. The 
writers of popular hymns have much to answer for in contributing 
to make this superficial emotionalism the apparent object of a 
church service. Let me take a typical example from a recent 
widely-used tabernacle hymn-book : 

Gone from my heart the world with all its charm, 
Gone are my sins and all that would alarm, 

Gone evermore, and by His grace I know 

The precious blood of Jesus cleanses white as snow. 


I love Him, I love Him because He first loved me, 
And purchased my salvation on Calvary’s tree. 


(Sung to the tune of “Old Black Joe.”) 


The essential viciousness of such a hymn as this is not so much 
the theological teaching which underlies it as it is the type of emo- 
tionalism which it inculcates. Such emotionalism is essentially 
enervating and debilitating. A healthy-minded church in our day 
seeks not to detach its members from the world and its charms; it 
seeks, rather, to send them forth into the world surcharged by the 
spirit of true religion in order to transform the kingdoms of this 
world into the kingdom’ of God and of His Christ. In this day of 
new and insidious forms of evil, it ill-behooves any human being, 
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however confident he may be of his own integrity, to affirm too 
stoutly that his sins have been put behind him. And when the 
hosts of ill are pressing hard and so much glorious work still re- 
mains to be done in behalf of the righteous cause, the soldiers of 
. the cross ought not to be able to turn aside even for an hour and 
fold their hands complacently in the face of the advancing foe and 
sing, “Now I am happy all the day.” Religion that is not char- 
acterized by feeling is likely, indeed, to be cold and formal, but 
when the stimulation of a transient emotion becomes the object of 
the church, the church is falling far short of its high possibilities. 

If the function of the church is primarily not ritualism or 
dogmatism or emotionalism, neither is it mechanism. These are 
the days of business efficiency in church work. The ways of the 
market-place have been introduced into the sanctuary, and in order 
that a church may hold its own, it now needs a publicity bureau 
and a complicated set of machinery which would have made Jona- 
than Edwards or Lyman Beecher gasp for breath. In the midst 
of the multitudes of the clubs and committees and organizations 
of which the modern church is composed, the central purpose for 
which the church exists is often lost sight of altogether. 

In the history of religious institutions the age of the prophet 
is almost always followed by the age of the priest. There comes 
some great awakening of religious thought or a mighty revival of 
ethical passion, such as have always characterized a genuine revival 
of religion. But the thinker passes away and the prophetic voice 
becomes silent, and then after a little the priest with his machinery 
and his genuflections steps into the place made vacant by the 
prophet. The church ceases to be a spiritual dynamo and becomes 
an ecclesiastical machine. 

In insisting that the primary function of the church ought no 
longer to be either that of rite or dogma or emotion or machinery, 
1 would plead in behalf of the church for a restoration of its ancient 
function of teaching. This plea I would make for the church as 
a whole, not simply for the portion of the church which is com- 
monly known as its Sunday school. I plead for education not 
simply as a function of the church but as the function of the church, 
as the end for which the church exists. After all, the paramount 
object of the church is neither an impressive ritual, nor correct 
doctrinal belief, nor emotional enthusiasm, nor ecclesiastical effi- 
ciency. The paramount object of the church is the human soul; 
these other objects are secondary and subsidiary. When Jesus was 
asked by His disciples to explain the nature of the kingdom of 
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heaven, He took a little child and placed it in the midst of them. 
The new era of religious education upon which we have entered 
places the child in the center of the stage as an object of interest 
in itself, more important than any sacred rite or sacred book. 

It is now taken for granted that the successful teacher in the 
Sunday school must know something about religious psychology. 
For the theological seminary also the time has come when the 
human being has become the chief object of study. Religious 
psychology has assumed for the seminary a more important place 
than Greek roots or Hebrew vowel points. And so the thing with 
which the modern church is chiefly concerned is man, not man as 
he was two thousand years ago, but man as he is to-day; man as 
he is at his lowest and man as he may become at his highest. What 
may we do, those of us who are inside the church, to realize Christ’s 
great vision of God’s kingdom? What changes in the social order 
does the coming of this kingdom involve? Such questions, you 
see, take us to the very heart of the social problem of our time. 

The greatest thing that has been evolved thus far in the process 
of evolution by the long travail of the centuries is a human soul. 
Human souls are the raw material with which the church has to 
deal. Its supreme object is to enable them to realize their possi- 
bilities as individuals and as members of society. The process by 
which this end may be attained is educational. In a large sense 
the task of the teacher is one with that of the preacher, to incarnate 
truth in human life. The teacher puts his emphasis on truth and 
the preacher on life, but each is trying to bring truth and life 
together. When I use the word education as descriptive of the 
task of the preacher, I am, of course, using it in its original sense, 
as a leading out of all the possibilities which are enfolded in a human 
being. To this end, of course, the entire church service should 
be directed: sermon, prayer, and hymn. All beauty of ritual arid 
all architectural splendor in the church edifice should contribute 
also to this end. 

In saying that the teacher puts his emphasis upon truth and 
the preacher upon life, I have indicated in a broad way the different 
fields which we may expect the school and the church to occupy. 
With truth for its own sake the preacher is, of course, not directly 
concerned. The man who is interested in truth for its own sake 
should apply not to the church but to the university. For the . 
knowledge of scientific laws we resort to the university laboratory, 
and recognize as our master the man who carries on his investiga- 
tions there. For the man of religion, however, who finds in these 
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laws a revelation of the will of God, it is reasonable to expect that 
the church of God will afford an opportunity to set forth the nature 
and significance of this revelation. 

Nor is there any other institution except the church which 
exists for this express purpose, i.e., to interpret to men the real 
significance not only of the new truth they learn but also of the 
daily experiences through which they pass. Modern life is more 
and more engrossed with the phenomenal, the sensational; with 
the things of sight and sense. The world seems less given than it 
once was to meditation concerning the relation of these things to 
the central reality out of which life comes. Here is a field of 
education which the church must occupy if it is to be occupied at 
all. If, in other words, the church does not make the connection 
from Sunday to Sunday between the knowledge and the experience 
of the average man and the unseen world upon which the world 
of sense impinges, then for the average man that connection will 
not be made. The church has not yet seen the vision of this oppor- 
tunity in its fulness. It has sometimes experienced a semi-awaken- 
ing to the fact that its function was related to that of the university, 
but it has thus far dealt with its educational function only in a 
fragmentary and haphazard manner. The church ought to be made 
to realize that this function is a progressive one, beginning with 
childhood and continuing to old age, and that whether or not the 
church may be held responsible for the salvation of the souls com- 
mitted to its care, it may and must be held responsible for a con- 
tinuous and scientific effort toward the progressive unfoldment of 
their powers to the end that they may rise to their full stature as 
children of God. It used to be supposed that commencement day 
marked the finish of a college education. The inauguration of 
university extension indicates a recognition of the fact that there 
is a considerable range of knowledge beyond the end of the senior 
year in college. Similarly the process of religious education was 
once supposed to be finished with conversion; now we know that 
it is at that point that religious education often begins. 

If the function of the church is primarily educational, some of 
the tests which have been applied in the past to determine fitness 
for church membership will naturally fall into disuse. The test 
of correct belief will be no longer applicable, because the church 
will welcome to its membership the youth or maiden as yet utterly 
incompetent to distinguish between the merits of the various di- 
vergent creeds of Christendom, with even greater eagerness than 
it will welcome the veteran dialectician of a thousand theological 
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battles for whom religious controversy has been meat and drink. 
Nor will character be the final test of fitness for admission any 
more than creed; for if the church of Jesus Christ is to be animated 
by the spirit of its founder, there will be more joy in its ranks 
over one sinner that repenteth and may, perchance, sin again, than 
over ninety and nine just persons that need no repentance. “Not 
that I have already attained,” said Paul, “or am already made 
perfect, but forgetting the things that are behind and stretching 
forth to the things that are before, I press on toward the goal unto 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” These words 
sum up admirably the thought that I have been trying to set forth 
of the educational function of the church. The church must take 
its place as one of the agencies to help humanity forward in its 
march to the city of God. 

It goes without saying that there are other agencies. The home 
is one of the most important. The state with its laws and its insti- 
tutions for instruction and reformation is making its contribution. 
Voluntary institutions organized for the same purpose are doing 
what they can. But the part of the work which has been put into 
the hands of the church is still of supreme importance. Let the 
church not mistake itself for the kingdom of heaven or make the 
error of confusing its membership with the fellowship of the saints. 
So long as the church remains human, it will contain sinners as 
well, and for this reason its chief task must be the work of edu- 
cation; the education of the mind, that it may perceive the relation 
of the seen to the unseen; the education of the will, that it may 
learn to reject the evil and to choose the good; the education of 
the heart, that its beats may be attuned to those of the great heart 
of the universe; the education of the entire man, in order that the 
nature Of man may approximate more and more closely the nature 
of God. 





NOTE 
BosToNn, FEB. 27TH—MARCH IST, 1917 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 




















RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


IrvinG F. Woop, Px.D. 
Professor, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


“Women’s colleges,” said a man, “ought to give special attention 
to religious education.” ‘More than men’s colleges?” asked the 
person to whom he was speaking. “Yes,” was the answer, “because 
the religion of the future is more in the hands of women than of 
men. That is not because women are more religious than men, 
but because they guide the education of the children.” 

One hears such expressions so often that they seem to indicate 
a public sentiment. People hold women’s colleges responsible for 
religious education in an especial sense. 

In the main, the women’s colleges have responded to the de- 
mand. They recognize a special obligation. The time was when 
in some quarters the acknowledgment of any special obligation 
as differentiating a woman’s college from a man’s even in the 
slightest degree was deemed traitorous. Women’s colleges were 
jealous of their scholastic claims. They were anxious to be re- 
garded as on an equality with colleges for men, and this equality 
was often naturally interpreted as identity; the same studies, the 
same ideals, the same purposes. It is to be hoped that this time has 
passed. It belonged to the period of the beginning of college 
education for women. It is seen now that equality does not mean 
identity, and that differentiation is not subordination. 

A larger proportion of women’s colleges than of men’s require 
some study of the Bible. -All offer it as an elective, even if it is 
not required. In method of study women’s colleges have no dis- 
tinguishing marks. All colleges alike study the Bible primarily as 
literature and history; but in all colleges it is fully recognized that 
the Bible is religious literature and that its history is narrated from 
a religious point of view. To study it as literature or history is, 
because of the nature of its contents, to study it as an expression 
of religion. 

Most of the women’s colleges, like most of the men’s, present 
the Bible in the light of modern conceptions. Their teachers believe 
that this is the wisest way to bring the Bible into accord with 
modern life. The person with a modern scientific training finds it 
impossible to hold certain ideas about the Bible which belong to 
the pre-scientific structure of thought. It is the duty of the college 
to help its students hold faith, so to teach that a person who looks 
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at the world from the modern point of view can see the religious - 
value of the Bible in present life. No college ought to dare to do 
less. No college teacher of the Bible feels any obligation so 
strongly as he does this of laying the foundations for a religious 
faith in modern life. Teachers of the Bible would usually say that 
this is the great purpose of their teaching; the purpose toward 
which all ideals of scholarship, all aims of intellectual discipline 
and of accumulations of knowledge, are but contributory factors. 

One of the most enlightening revelations of the trend of thought 
in the scholastic world is furnished by the classroom subjects which 
are popular among students. At one period of American history 
modern languages attracted the most students. Later, when the 
new scientific world opened, it was the natural sciences. At present, 
the social subjects command a predominance of interest. This 
indicates a “social consciousness” among young people, which is 
a good omen for the future. 

In women’s colleges a large part of the religious training 
comes, not from the classroom, but from the religious and phil- 
anthropic activities of the students. Here also one finds an in- 
creasing interest in recent years in the social expression of the life 
of service. Students without conscious religious purpose often feel 
this social appeal very strongly, and the acknowledgement of a 
religious purpose in life usually makes this social appeal not weaker 
but stronger. 

Women’s colleges take an active interest in college settlements, 
in such movements as the Consumers League, and in social affairs 
in general. Vassar has organized clubs for the maids in its resi- 
dence houses. Smith furnishes two hundred teachers annually 
for a people’s institute in Northampton, while its students supply 
relays of workers through the summer for a fresh air home from 
a New York settlement. Before Christmas one finds college stu- 
dents dressing dolls for settlement Christmas trees—one college 
dressed two hundred last Christmas. In the residence houses of 
women’s colleges there are monthly collections of old clothes and 
magazines for the settlements. All these things make a very valu- 
able and concrete part of religious education. Religion will more 
and more express itself in social service. These college activities 
furnish a basis of interest in organized social work. “I want to 
see Rivington Settlement,” said a college student making a brief 
visit in New York. “I dressed some dolls to go there last Christ- 
mas.” A definite interest in social work and its results is almost 
inevitably produced. It is not strange that a large number of 
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students desire to enter some form of social work as a profession 
after leaving college. It would be easier to recruit social workers 
from the graduating class of a women’s college than to obtain vol- 
unteers for any other form of religious or philanthropic activity. 
How far all this makes for “social mindedness” in the body of 
students as a whole it is impossible to say. An attitude of mind 
cannot be made the subject of statistics. In the present social 
emphasis, a social attitude is one of the elements of religion. To 
cultivate it in a sane, balanced, practical way is a part of religious 
education. No one in touch with colleges for women doubts that 
such an attitude is widely diffused at present through the student 
body. 

An even broader social field is in the missionary interest. The 
college, with the church in general, still suffers from a narrow view 
of missions, but the college has been quicker than the church to 
catch the conception of missions as a world movement, laying 
foundations for a new world relationship. This is in part due to 
the fact that the college mission movement has been blessed with 
statesmanlike leaders, but also in part to the large outlook which 
the college training inculcates. The religious organizations of 
women’s colleges usually have a missionary department, besides 
the Student Volunteer movement. The students keep in touch with 
their missionary alumnz, and contribute regularly to missionary 
objects. Nearly all the large women’s colleges support some mis- 
sionary, and so have a definite point of interest. A significant 
movement of late has been the proposition, arising partly among 
the students and partly among the alumnz, to connect the larger 
women’s colleges in America with the institutions for women’s 
higher education in the East. A group of schools of college rank 
is rising in the Orient, like the Union Colleges for women in Pekin 
and Madras, and the idea of forming a definite connection with 
one of these appeals strongly to the American college women. The 
movement is at present on the point of taking definite form in some 
of the women’s colleges, and is one of great promise for future 
inter-relations in the educational world. 

In one way the religious education in colleges for both men 
and women has been deficient. There has been no attempt to place 
the student in any definite relation to the church. It is true that 
the situation has been such that no strong undenominational college 
could well make such an attempt. Ecclesiasticism is not to be in- 
vited into educational circles. At the same time, the unconscious 
tendency of even the religious life of the college has been to mini- 
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mize the value of the church. Preachers are provided by the college, 
often in such excellence and variety as to cultivate sermon tasting 
rather than religious culture and to unfit the student for the minis- 
trations of an average pulpit. The ministrations of religion are 
supplied to passive recipients with no demand for any active 
response on their part, while the natural impulse to action is sup- 
plied, not by a church but by an association. The students forget 
that not one church, but a thousand stand behind the religious life 
of the college, and go out feeling no obligation to the church, having 
lived for four years without conscious contact with it, and weened 
from any strong feeling of its need in the future. It is probably 
true that students who have connected themselves with church work 
upon leaving college have usually done so more from a sense of 
duty than of personal need. Now it is to be hoped that the colleges 
will never fetter religion to the churches; religion is an attitude 
toward all of life, and the churches only furnish one of its expres- 
sions ; but the effect of religious life in colleges ought not to be the 
elimination of the sense of the need of the church. It is feared 
that this is often the case, far as it is from the conscious purpose 
of the college. 

In the light of this experience it is significant that there is now 
arising in several of the colleges for women, even more definitely 
among the students than among the faculties, a discussion of the 
problem of the college student and church. What particular in- 
fluences are bringing the matter to the front at this time it is im- 
possible to say. We may surmise that it is the result of a general 
quickening of conscience regarding the entire relation of the college 
to the factors of social value in life, and the perception that the 
church is one of those factors. Certainly it is due to no recrude- 
scence of ecclesiasticism ; nowhere in modern life would that be less 
likely to play a part than in the vital college atmosphere. 

Some of the colleges for women are giving instruction in the 
history and principles of religious education. Most of them, how- 
ever, have not yet offered such courses. The subject is new, 
properly equipped teachers are rare, and the content and method of 
a course adapted to college needs is yet a matter of experiment. 
Doubtless more colleges will take up such work in the future, but 
the feeling is wide spread that it is best not to undertake it until 
it can be done well, and until there is a distinct feeling of its need 
on the part both of the college community and the public at large. 

In summing up the religious education in colleges for women, 
the prominent features seem to be (1) a recognition of the need of 
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religious training of women students, (2) the relatively large place 
of Bible study in the curriculum, (3) the tendency, both among 
the teachers and the student body, toward a broad religious attitude 
toward life, (4) the large emphasis on a social interpretation of 
this attitude, (5) the growth of an international interest in higher 
education for women, (6) the beginning of a serious considera- 
tion of the obligations of college women to the churches. On the 
whole, the position of religious education in women’s colleges is 
active, practical, and in line for a wholesome growth in the future. 


SEX EDUCATION AND THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


M. J. Exner, M.D. 


Secretary for Sex Education, International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 


In order that we may get at the heart of our subject at the 
outset, I desire first to state the situation which calls for serious 
and systematic attention to education in matters of sex at high- 
school age. The statement is based on fairly extensive experience, 
on the part of myself and associates, in intimate relation with high- 
school boys in all parts of the United States, both in groups and 
in many hundreds of interviews with individuals, in which the 
most personal and secret matters were frankly discussed—inter- 
views which have this important advantage, that the boy comes of 
his own choice to interview the visiting speaker, with a desire for 
personal help, instead of the visitor seeking out the boy to get at 
hidden things in his life. This experience has been strongly rein- 
forced by contact with many thousands of college students in 
similar intimate relationships, in which their high school experiences 
have been frankly discussed. 

The vast majority of high-school boys are possessed by a more 
or less abnormal sex consciousness ranging all the way from some 
degree of abnormality to serious perversion. The following are 
some of the ways in which this normal sex consciousness finds 
expression : 

1. In sensualized imagination. The individual lives in a dis- 
tinctly degrading atmosphere. Sex matters occupy altogether 
unduly the field of consciousness, and, for the most part, in terms 
of selfishness and sensuality. The mind dwells with great per- 
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sistence upon images, pictures and situations which have to do 
with the sensuously pleasurable and vulgar aspects of sex. This 
sensualized imagination tends not only to inhibit the spontaneously 
awakening and manhood-making idealism of the adolescent youth, 
and so to undermine character, but it seems to be the greatest of 
all sources of intellectual inefficiency. 

2. In obscene talk and stories. In the social intercourse of high 
school boys among themselves the unclean story and the sensual 
suggestion are too often the strongest social tie. Many who are 
sufficiently restrained by home training not to give expression them- 
selves to unclean talk, nevertheless eagerly drink in what is told, 
since it is for the most part the only available source of information 
on a subject in which they possess a deep instinctive interest. Such 
food for mind and imagination becomes a powerful influence in 
directing one of the strongest and most useful human instincts 
into destructive instead of constructive channels. 

3. In an unchivalrous attitude toward the opposite sex. The 
girl is looked upon chiefly as a source of selfish pleasure and tends 
to be made the object of suggestive remark and of lewd jest. This 
attitude destroys the sense of male protectorship over woman, and 
the sense of the sacredness of woman’s personality. 

One high school lad recently said to me, “If most of the girls 
whom the fellows take to dances knew how they talk about them 
afterwards, they would never go with them again.” In one school 
of six hundred students one said to me, “I don’t know of a half 
dozen fellows in the school who do not talk that way about the 
girls.” He said this to indicate the difficulty of standing for clean 
things in that sort of an atmosphere. 

4. In immoral sex habits. As we shall see later, self-abuse 
is astonishingly prevalent, and while illicit relations between the 
sexes are nothing like so frequent as some would have us believe, 
they are of sufficient occurrence to be a cause for serious concern. 

The indiscreet liberties between the sexes commonly embraced 
in the term “spooning” are very general and present a serious 
problem in practically all high schools. Sume people are inclined 
to look upon such intimacies between young people of opposite 
sexes as innocent and comparatively harmless. A deeper study of 
the matter, however, shows these indiscretions to be one of the 
greatest factors contributing to the social evil. Undoubtedly in 
the vast majority of cases of fallen manhood and womanhood, the ’ 
first step was taken not with deliberate intent, but because powerful 
natural impulses awakened by indiscreet intimacy led both parties 
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to lose their heads and take the step which they never intended 
to take. 

Now let us ask, why do these unwholesome tendencies mani- 
fest themselves? Why do boys and girls of the best families of our 
land so often drift into so poisonous an atmosphere with reference 
to this sacred aspect of their lives? Some answer, “It is nature.” 
They say it is due to inherent and inevitable animalism in man- 
kind. They, therefore, see no great hope for remedying the situa- 
tion. Others, particularly in recent years, have become convinced 
that the fault lies in our methods of training and of education, in 
that the sex instinct which more than any other human instinct 
controls the helm of life, and which is capable of making greater 
contributions toward strength and richness of life than any other 
instinct, is, through almost total neglect in the educational scheme, 
allowed to become misdirected and degraded. 

In the endeavor to arrive at the truth in the matter, I gathered, 
during the past year, facts of the most personal nature from nine 
hundred and forty-eight college men, by means of a questionnaire 
in connection with my lectures in the colleges and universities of 
all parts of the country except the South. I will not here take time 
to explain in detail how the studies were made. They are presented 
with full explanations in a recent bulletin entitled “Problems and 
Principles of Sex Education.” I will ask you to take my word for 
the fact that the data and conclusions-represent fairly, though 
conservatively, the male college students of the United States. I 
wish to consider with you the tabulated results, in condensed form, 
of some of the questions answered by these students. 

Question 1. “At about what age was the subject of sex first 
brought in a striking way to your consciousness,—that is, in such 
a way as to make a permanent impression?” 

There were 637 answers to this question and they give the fol- 
lowing results: 

63.9 per cent received their first striking impressions of sex 
before the eleventh year, and 87.6 per cent received them before 
the thirteenth year; that is, before the beginning of puberty. The 
average age at which the first permanent impressions were received 
was 9.6 years. 

The tremendous import of these facts challenges serious at- 
tention. We know that it is a law of the mind that first impressions 
tend to be most lasting. They are most difficult to eradicate. It 
is also to be borne in mind that the sex instinct exerts a more 
profound influence upon human life than any other instinct, and 
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that it is more easily misdirected. It furnishes the greatest under- 
currents of life, especially during that life-shaping, character- 
determining period, adolescence. It gives character and direction 
to life more than any other human instinct. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that the earliest sex impressions shall be of a 
wholesome nature and proceed from responsible sources. Let us 
see from what sources these college men received their early im- 
pressions about sex. © 

Question 2. “Through whom was it thus brought?’ There 
were 677 answers. Bad sources of information, as shown by 
results, were as follows: Boy associates, 544; girl associates, 33; 
hired men, farmers or older men, 22; hired females, 5; stories and 
talk, 9; observation of animals, 4; experimentation, 1; local irri- 
tation, I. 

Good sources, as shown by results, were: Parents and relatives, 
27; brothers, 14; sisters or cousins, 3; teacher, 3; lecturer, 3; 
Y. M. C. A., 2; Sunday school, 2; preacher, 1; literature, 2; total 
677. 

From these figures we see that of the 677 men who answered 
this question 91.5 per cent received their first permanent impres- 
sions about sex from unwholesome sources; that 85.4 per cent 
received them from boy companions; and that only 4 per cent 
received them from their parents. This shows what the attitude 
of the home in this matter has been. 

Of course, the most serious fact brought out here is this: that 
in an overwhelming proportion of cases the source of the earliest 
information and impression about sex has been the other boy, 
usually an older boy. The process is clear. One boy has his mind 
defiled about sex matters, and, by virtue of natural boy psychology, 
he takes delight in passing the information on to the other fellow, 
with due elaboration. 

Question 3. “What, in general, was the effect of this informa- 
tion upon you as you look back on it now?” 

There were 690 answers. 79 per cent say that the information 
had a definitely bad effect ; 8.8 per cent say that it had a good effect. 

It is impossible to get the tremendous force of these figures 
without reading the context in the questionnaires. It is only by 
running through the whole list at the cost of much time and 
patience that one can appreciate in any adequate measure the extent 
to which these sources of early sex information have distorted the 
whole question, poisoned the mind and imagination, sensualized 
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the whole atmosphere of the life, led to destructive sex habits and 
caused untold mental misery. 

14.3 per cent definitely state that these early sex impressions 
led to habits of sexual practice. The percentage making such a 
statement would undoubtedly be very much greater had a definite 
question on this point been asked ; 8 per cent say it created curiosity 
and led to search for more knowledge from defiled sources; 26.3 
per cent say it gave them erroneous and distorted notions about 
sex, or vulgarized and sensualized thinking and imagination. 

. It is worthy of note that of the 61 men who say that the early 
impressions had a good effect upon them, 29 received them from 
parents or other close relatives, 13 from other responsible persons, 
and two from reading. Forty-four of the 61, therefore, received 
their early impressions from wholesome sources, given with good 
intent. It needs further to be noted that in most of these cases of 
information by parents, the instruction was very limited and crude, 
being more in the nature of warning than of intelligent instruction. 
Yet, largely because of the spirit and the intent, it had a helpful 
effect, and in many cases, as will be shown, it sufficed to safeguard 
the life against bad sex habits. 

This fact should serve to dispel the very widespread and morbid 
fear on the part of many parents to approach the subject of sex 
with their children. The very general fear of doing more harm 
than good is largely groundless. 

Question 4. “Indicate in what way this information was good 
or bad for you?” 

To represent the answers to this question at all fairly it would 
be necessary to quote extensively from the questionnaire. Our time 
permits us to note only a few typical answers. 

“It impressed sex thoughts on me while very young.” “It 
made me think of nothing but sexual indulgence and every girl 
that passed was thought of in a vulgar manner.” “It destroyed 
purity of thought in relation to girls and women and made me bold 
and brazen.” “It gave me the idea that sexual indulgence was 
only a mark of manhood, and a fellow was not a man unless he so 
indulged.” “It led to smutty stories and evil companions.” “It 
led me to form false ideas, and in the-end led me into bad sexual 
habits.” “It led me to look for literature on the subject and to 
listen to dirty stories with the hope of learning more.” “It was 
very vicious; the worst thing that could have happened. It pro- 
duced evil imagination and evil practices.” “The effect was de- 
grading. It led to uncontrollable lust. It has been almost the 
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ruination of my life.” “The effect was decidedly harmful. What 
I learned was so different from my ideas of human reproduction 
that I had formed from the myths told me by my parents that I lost 
my respect for them. The informztion presented only the grat- 
ifying lust of sexual intercourse. My thoughts became vulgar in 
the extreme for one of my age and Christian home influence. I 
thought only of some way by which I could gratify my sexual 
desires. I had no thought of the high ideals of fatherhood and 
motherhood, and this was before I reached the age of puberty.” 
“It had a bad effect. It changed my whole view of life, especially 
my opinion of women.” 

It would be necessary to quote at greater length from these 
statements to get anything like a true picture of what these ques- 
tionnaires show out of the lives of these 948 college students. It 
needs to be borne in mind that these are men who, for the most 
part, come from the better class of homes, homes in which intelli- 
gence, refinement and moral atmosphere are to be expected in an 
unusual degree. If among the sons of these homes misdirection 
and sensualizing of the sex instinct is so general, what must be true 
of those from less fortunate homes? 

The answers to the last question considered may be taken fairly 
to establish the following conclusions: 

1. That parents and teachers have not the choice as to whether 
or not children shall receive sex instruction. They only have the 
choice as to what kind they shall receive. 

2. The policy of silence and evasion on the part of parents and 
teachers towards children tends to give a wrong direction and a 
vicious tendency to one of the most powerful human instincts, an 
instinct which normally should be one of the most powerful con- 
structive forces in life and character. 

3. Where sex instruction is given by parents or other respon- 
sible persons in the spirit of helpfulness it proves generally helpful 
and safe-guarding, even though the instruction is meager and halt- 
ingly given. It shows that there is insufficient ground for the 
widespread belief that sex education of the young is an extremely 
delicate and difficult matter. It shows the tremendous possibilities 
of a system of sex education which shall be a consistent part of 
general education, which shall seek to maintain a normal sex 
consciousness from earliest childhood up to maturity, which shall 
give adequate knowledge and inspire high ideals—a program of 
education in which the home, the school, the church and the college 
or university shall each perform its respective function. 
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Question 5. “Have you at any time indulged in any sexual 
practice?” 

Question 6. “What was its nature?” 

Question 7. “At what age did you begin?” 

It will be seen that these are most personal questions. Even 
when answers to such questions are secured under the most favor- 
able conditions, such as we believe to have prevailed in this case, 
we may expect a certain amount of reserve about telling the whole 
truth. The results obtained may, therefore, be considered very 
conservative: 81 per cent confess to having indulged in some form 
of sexual practice; 19 per cent claim not to have indulged in any 
sexual practice; 61.5 per cent admit having practiced self-abuse; 
36 per cent admit having indulged in illicit relations with women; 
17 per cent admit having practiced both self-abuse and illicit rela- 
tions; 2 per cent confessed to having indulged in various perverted 
practices. 

From these answers we also learn that 19.7 per cent had begun 
some form of sexual practice before the age of twelve; 62.1 per 
cent had begun some form of sexual practice before the age of 
fifteen ; that is, before the age of puberty; only 5.2 per cent began 
after the age of 17. The average age at which some form of sexual 
practice was begun was 13.4 years. 

We note here the fact that a large proportion of the men had 
begun the practice referred to between the beginning of puberty 
and the seventeenth year. This is not so surprising since this is 
the period in which the sexual nature with its new emotions, im- 
pulses, driving desires and experiences, is definitely developing. 
We may expect that, under these circumstances, with no adequate 
education which would serve to interpret, guide and control these 
new undercurrents of life, they would to a large extent be directed 
into wrong channels. But the fact which here most challenges 
attention is this: that 62 per cent of these college men had begun 
some form of sexual practice before the age of puberty, before the 
period in which the sexual life develops into conscious activity, 
before sexual impulses and desires become pressing. 

This is the direct and terrible answer to the questions relating 
to the sources and the effect of the earliest sex impressions in child- 
hood and youth. While as a rule we do not have conscious sex 
impulses up to the time of puberty, we do have a natural, active 
interest in sex matters. This spontaneous interest can readily 
enough be directed into wholesome and safeguarding channels with 
right and timely education. But we also see from these studies 
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as, indeed, has long been understood, that this natural and very 
early interest is more easily and more seriously misdirected than 
any other instinct. The conditions here shown in the lives of these 
college men are for the most part the result of precocious stimu- 
lation of sex interest and of the early misdirection of the sex 
instinct through unfortunate sources of information and appeal. 

Let us study this matter a little further: 25.1 per cent began the 
habit of self-abuse before the age of 12; 69.4 per cent began before 
the age of 15—in general before puberty; only 2.3 per cent began 
after 17 years of age; the average age at which self-abuse was 
begun was 12.8 years. 

The following are the ages at which sexual relations began: 
36.4 per cent began illicit relations before the fifteenth year; that 
is, before puberty; 66 per cent began before the seventeenth year; 
15 years was the average age. 

The fact that so large a percentage, 36.4 per cent, began illicit 
relations with women before puberty is a further powerful answer 
to the policy of neglect in educating children and youths in matters 
of the sex life. 

Question 9. “Have you received any instruction in matters of 
sex? If so, (a) At what age did you receive it? (b) From what 
source?” ; 

There were 816 answers: 94.5 per cent had received some sex 
instruction ; 5.5 per cent had received no instruction. 

The fact that so large a proportion of these college men— 
94.5 per cent—had received some sex instruction from responsible 
sources, and, to a very large extent, before going to college, is one 
of the most encouraging features brought out in this study. How- 
ever inadequate and however much too late most of this sex edu- 
cation may have been, it indicates a very hopeful change of attitude 
on the part of parents, teachers and society generally in this matter. 

We have 713 answers giving the age when the first instruction 
was received: 4.7 per cent received instruction before the age of 
12; 33 per cent received instruction before the age of 15 or before 
puberty; 66.9 per cent received their first instruction after the 
14th year; 15.5 years was the average age at which the first sex 
instruction was received. 

In the light of this fact we need to recall that the average age 
at which the first striking and permanent sex impressions were 
received, impressions which profoundly influenced the life for good 
or for ill, was 9.6 years. On the average, therefore, these men 
received sex instruction six years too late. 
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Still more striking are the facts when compared by percentages. 
It was found that 87.6 per cent of the men had received their first 
striking and permanent sex impressions before the thirteenth year, 
but only 13.4 per cent had received any wholesome sex instruction 
by that time. 

761 students gave the sources of their first sex instruction. It 
is encouraging to see parents and other relatives heading the list 
in sources of sex-education. More men received their first sex 
education from their parents than from any other source, 22.5 per 
cent. Sex education literature is a close second with 20.1 per cent. 
It is to be noted with perhaps something of surprise and grati- 
fication, that third in order as a source of sex education stands 
the high school, with 17.9 per cent. The writer has observed with 
satisfaction the rapidly growing interest in sex-education on the 
part of high school authorities and teachers. While as yet few 
high schools have made sex education anything like a consistent 
curriculum feature, a large number have the subject treated before 
their students by outside lecturers with considerable regularity. 

The next question brings out some of the most important facts 
in this study. 

Question 10. “Please give fully your opinion regarding the 
influence of this instruction on your life.” 

There are 751 answers to this question: 90 per cent stated that 
the influence was distinctly good; 1.2 per cent said that the influence 
was bad. 

In going over the questionnaires one is struck with the meager- 
ness and crude nature of most of the instruction given. Not a 
few of the sources, especially in case of the literature, are now 
regarded as undesirable. That, in spite of these facts, 90 per cent 
of the men state that the influence of the instruction in their lives 
has been distinctly good is a most convincing testimony to the 
effectiveness of sex-education. In view of the crude nature of 
very much of the instruction given, and the low plane on which the 
subject was treated, the surprise is that so few unfortunate results 
followed. In view of these facts the outlook for sex-education, 
when it shall have become more generally a natural and consistent 
part of life-training, conducted on sound pedagogic principles and 
with fine ethical appeal, is most encouraging. May not in this lie 
the ultimate hope of reducing the social evil to a minimum? 

It is impossible to get a correct impression of the effect of sex 
instruction upon these men without quoting at some length from 
their statements. Only a few typical answers must suffice here: 
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“Tt changed my view of many things. It could have been better 
if it had come earlier.” “It gave me a clean idea of sex matters 
in the right light and made a permanent impression.” “It helped 
me to appreciate my duty toward myself and my posterity. It 
also gave me a deep sense of responsibility for the protection of 
womankind.” 

Among other conclusions the following may fairly be drawn 
from the foregoing studies: 

1. Practically all children, by virtue of a natural active interest 
in sex matters, gather sex information at a very early age. The 
interpretation which they are led to place upon this information 
necessarily becomes a powerful factor in giving direction and 
character to the whole life. 

2. Under the policy of silence and neglect with reference to. 
sex matters, which has so largely prevailed, early sex information 
in most cases comes to the child or youth through sources and in 
an atmosphere which strongly tend to give a morbid twist and 
a vicious direction to the-sex instinct. Such misdirection of this 
instinct is the chief cause of the enormous proportion of precocious, 
harmful sex habits which exist among children and youths of even 
thé best families. 

3. Such unfortunate results can, in very large measure be suc- 
cessfully forestalled by proper, timely, and progressive education 
proceeding from wholesome sources, and only in this way can such 
results be prevented. 

4. Sex-education in the home, school, college, church, etc., is 
entirely feasible, and it is not so extremely delicate and difficult a 
matter as many have feared it to be. 

5. To meet the need adequately sex-education should become a 
natural and consistent part of the general life training and educa- 
tional program of the home, school, church, college and university, 
each performing its respective function. 

Obviously the foregoing strongly suggests the urgency of con- 
structive sex-education at the beginning of high-school age. But 
another strong reason for sex-education at high-school age which 
this study particularly points out is the fact that at this age, in the 
vast majority of cases, we already have to deal with a background of 
precociously stimulated and perverted sex-consciousness and un- 
fortunate practices. Let us recall here that nine and a half years was 
the average age at which nearly a thousand college students re- 
ceived their first striking and permanent impressions about sex— 
mostly bad; and that thirteen and a half years was the average age 
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at which some form of sexual practice was begun. Therefore, until 
the time when the home and the church and the grade school shall 
adequately do their task of preserving a normal sex-consciousness 
from childhood into adolescence, the task falls to the high school 
not only to do the necessary constructive work in sex-education 
which this period normally requires, but to do also the reconstruc- 
tive work which neglect in the earlier years makes necessary. It 
has the task of normalizing, so far as possible, an already perverted 
sex-consciousness, the breaking up of bad habits of thought and of 
practice, and, by wise information, interpretation, and inspiration, 
of making the awakened love instinct the dominantly constructive 
force in the life which it is intended to be. 

I have been asked to make some suggestions on how to make 
moral investigations in high schools. Some suggestions naturally 
grow out of our experience with such studies in the colleges. 

Let me point out, first of all, the inevitable inacurracy of studies 
which depend, for their facts, upon correspondence with superin- 
tendents, principals, or teachers. High-school authorities, like col- 
lege authorities, are often very far from student life and may be 
blissfully ignorant of real conditions. But even where this is not 
true they are seldom in position to get at the real facts. In our 
studies in the colleges this was shown in our attempt to get the facts 
in some of the eastern colleges through the heads of the departments 
of hygiene or of physical education. In comparing the returns with 
those of the western colleges which we personally secured from the 
students, we found the results to tally except in the case of the most 
personal questions relating to sex-habits. The eastern group re- 
turned only a little ‘more than half as many affirmative answers fo 
those questions as did the western group. Later questionnaires 
conducted personally in the eastern institutions in connection with 
sex-education lectures secured results identical with those of the 
western colleges. This showed that the professors who were co- 
operating with us in the eastern colleges had not fully succeeded 
in getting the confidence of the students in this matter. 

It is very easy to give the High Schools a clean bill of health 
on the basis on which some studies have been made. It is to be 
observed, too, that an investigation of schools which seeks merely to 
find out the gross immorality between the sexes that may happen 
to exist is very superficial. It is more essential to know the more 
insidious condition of mind, of imagination, of conversations, and 
of social relations and their causes, of which such bursts of gross 
immorality are but the occasional outcroppings. 
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From our experience we venture the following suggestions with 
reference to making studies of moral conditions in high schools. 

1. The facts must be gained from the students themselves. 
To do this, methods must be employed which will secure thorough 
confidence and co-operation on the part of the students. 

2. The study must include the entire student body, or groups 
fairly representative of the whole. A selection of class or any 
method that brings about an automatic selection of the more moral 
or immoral necessarily vitiates representative results. 

3. The study must be made as impersonal as possible. The 
students must clearly understand that the data are to be handed 
in anonymously. They resent anything that appears to be prying 
into their personal lives, but they will respond readily and frankly 
to an appeal for co-operation in an important sociological study in 
the interest of the boyhood and manhood of America, if such an 
appeal is made by one who has won their full confidence, and when 
they fully understand that the study is to be an impersonal one. 

4. The data must be secured by a person not connected with 
the school. It is practically impossible for professors or teachers to 
secure thoroughly honest and complete answers to questions even 
though they be the most popular teachers in the school. 

5. If the questionnaire method is used, the papers must be 
written in the presence of the investigator and gathered up at once. 
When, with college students, we handed out question blanks at one 
lecture and asked that they be returned at the next, we did not 
succeed in getting back more than a fifth or a fourth of the papers. 
Much of this is due purely to carelessness and forgetfulness. Such 
results leave us in doubt as to possible automatic selection of an 
unrepresentative class. 

6. As has already been intimated, the most effective motive 
to appeal to for such co-operation is that of helping, impersonally, 
in a great important cause, touching the welfare of their own kind. 

















THE CHILD’S RIGHT TO SEX INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM BurceEss 
Secretary, The Public Safety Commission, Cook County, IIl. 


The objections to the instruction of children in sexual hygiene 
are based upon one or two main points: 

1. That ignorance on this subject is innocence. There is 
innocency which proceeds from ignorance. A mind, absolutely 
blank, may be said to be innocent. 

But ignorance does not mean absence of all facts. More often 
it means facts perverted, misapplied, unrelated. In the old-time 
Fourth of July celebrations, many a boy knew enough of the 
power of explosives to blow out his eyes—or his life. It was im- 
possible to prevent the boy’s love of noise and adventure to find 
out that gunpowder would explode, but ignorance of proportion and 
situation meant disaster and death. 

At the very dawn of intelligence children begin to inquire 
into all sorts of problems, and of no one of them so insistently as 
of the question of sex and life. Absolute, total darkness on the 
subject is impossible with very rare exceptions. 

What follows when primary facts of sex-life are learned 
through distorted and perverted channels—a grain of truth with 
a pound of evil? The mere question suggests all the horror of a 
young imagination, peopled with perverted sex images, and ready 
to feed upon others that follow. Such ignorance not only blinds 
the eyes, but destroys the moral sense and power of control. 

Many a child, before it reaches the years of puberty, is already 
a pervert—not because of the truth it knows, but because of what 
it does not know. Others who miss the perilous path in childhood 
come to it a little further on. 

The untaught girl meets another—of her own—perhaps of the 
other sex, and ruin follows. The untaught boy enters a circle of 
other boys, a little older, and he speedily becomes a moral pervert, 
a physical wreck, and a social danger. 

2. The second error is based on the proposition that knowl- 
edge on the subject suggests evil. 

Is that true? Does suggestion come of our knowledge of facts, 
or does it come through ignorance? Is there not conflict between 
right and wrong whenever knowledge faces evil suggestion? 
Is not knowledge a guard and a defense when evil is suggested? 

The suggestion of evil in sex matters—as in anything else— 
does not feed upon true knowledge, but upon perverted facts, filtered 
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in from the sewer—from the slush-novel, the vile print, the vicious 
show or dance hall, or the ignorant and vicious companion. 

Two other questions follow. And upon them many of the 
best people seriously differ: 

1. The first is WHEN? 

To this question I have one answer—Now. 

There is no period in a human life when the facts of life should. 
be hidden. They may be presented improperly, or out of season; 
that is true of any set of facts. To cram a child’s mind with 
chemistry, geography, or any study in advance of its age, does 
harm instead of good. But as the child-mind develops, so as to 
inquire of facts in nature—be it the song of birds, the play of 
lambs, the birth of a kitten, or the coming of a baby—every question 
should be welcomed; there should be no forbidden question. 

I do not mean that a child may not be put off to a more con- 
venient season, but I do mean that the door should never be closed 
upon the subject as a forbidden one. 

Once let a child lose confidence in mother, or father, as the 
true sources of first-hand knowledge, on questions which its very 
nature prompts, and it will seek the answer at the earliest moment 
from some less fastidious, but wholly dangerous source. 

This is just as true of a growing boy or girl as of a little child. 
The girl who cannot get the meaning of her changing life from 
mother or father will try to get it elsewhere. And the boy who 
finds his father as close as a clam on subjects which are burning 
in his adolescent mind will inquire where he will receive—not 
knowledge—but perverted, poisoned, unwholesome facts. And 
if these young people, in the dawn of their manhood and woman- 
hood, find also that at school every question of physiology, biology, 
or of anatomy is closed, the moment the subject of the human 
race is reached, and every book treating of the subject is locked 
from them, they will feel that they are driven to discuss the sub- 
ject in ways that are secret and places that are dark. Such youths 
are ripe subjects for suggestive books and advertising pamphlets 
of quacks, or for the still more vile prints that are secretly circu- 
lated under sealed covers. 

2. Then we come to the second question. How? 

How shall we teach race, or sex hygiene? 

My answer is—exactly as we teach any other subject—frankly, 
simply, truthfully. 

Primary facts are for primary schools, in this, as on any other 
subject. The primary teacher is the mother. She it is that must 
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instill the first truths in the mind of her child; and every sane 
mother can tell her child the initial facts of ordinary domestic, 
religious, or nature-life—up to the standard, or measure of her 
experience or training. She cannot do more; but this she can do 
and should be encouraged to do it. 

Generally speaking, on other subjects mothers do this. As the 
child asks, mother will tell the little girl what she knows about fire 
and water. She will tell her that fire burns and destroys as well 
as warms and comforts; that a knife is sharp and will cut tle 
fingers; that food can be cooked in several ways; that pain may 
be relieved by simple medicines, but that some medicines are 
poisonous and dangerous. 

She will tell the child about God and Heaven, right and wrong, 
according to the measure of her own faith or training. She will 
tell that when summer comes and the sun shines and the rains 
fall, there will be grass and flowers, and trees and fruits. If she 
lives in the country she will tell of the birds with their young, and 
the kittens, and fowls, and the lambs. 

What parents need most is a knowledge of the essential, initial 
truths, and guidance as to how to impart those truths. And what 
school pupils need is instruction in causes and effects, in the things 
that lead to a higher moral conception of the realness of life and 
the dignity of the race-continuing process. 

Boys can be taught as boys to reverence motherhood and honor 
all women—that an insult to any girl should be treated by every 
boy as though she were his sister. They can be taught that life 
is from within and that the law of sex is the same in the human race 
as in other forms of life. They need instruction as to the dangers 
of certain secret actions, and the wrong of unclean thoughts and 
language. 

Girls can be taught the meaning of their changing physical 
life, and the functions and sacredness of motherhood. They can 
be taught that the body is a holy temple of generation, and that to 
tamper with it, or neglect it, is to demoralize and destroy it. 

Under the question of “How to Teach?” nothing is perhaps 
so important, in relation to this subject, as the inculcation of right 
mental and moral attitude. 

This is the first essential thing in the premises: If the attitude 
is right, average parents will not pronounce themselves incapable 
of giving initial and essential facts to their own children. 

After all it is not so much scientific knowledge that is needed, 
but simply the use of common knowledge. 
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Can a woman be a mother and not know enough to answer her 
little girl’s simple, primary questions on the subject as those ques- 
tions naturally arise? 

Can a man be a father and not possess sufficient knowledge to 
explain to his boy that a union or marriage of two sexes is necessary 
to generation and birth, that just as the birds must mate, and the 
boy’s pet dog must mate, so man and woman mates, or marries, 
for offspring? 

Shall we perpetuate the social lie, that it is perfectly right 
to teach the commerce of sexes among stock on the farm, or of 
domestic pets in the home, but the extreme of impropriety to apply 
the lesson to human beings? Change the attitude from a con- 
spiracy of silence, to one of open, simple truth, and the problem 
of sex education will be half-way solved. 

Ample and efficient scientific teaching is for the specialist, and 
cannot be too efficient. But to the masses—the millions—this is 
impossible. It is as impossible for all of us to be physiologists 
as it is for all of us to be chemists or astronomers. 

Young people should be taught that nature calls for the assimi- 
lation of all her secret forces for the building up of the human 
body, and that self-restraint and control are the very essentials of 
good physical manhood and womanhood, as well as of moral 
purity. 

Such light as this, thrown upon the canvas that our youth may 
see it, will prepare them for manifestation of the race-continuing 
functions, so that they will neither be puzzled nor frightened, nor 
misled by ignorant or vicious agencies. 

So shall we develop a race of men and women who shall per- 
petuate the wealth, the virtue, and the glory of our nation. 


BOOKS ON SEX INSTRUCTION 

In connection with the article by William Burgess we give a 
short list of books, selected from the many on the subject, which 
should be useful in the family: 

For MoTHErs 

For Grr~ts AND MoruHers oF Giris.. Mary G. Hood. (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.00.) 

THE THREE Girts oF LiFe. Nellie M. Smith. (Dodd, Mead, 
500. ) 

THE RENEWAL OF Lire. Margaret W. Morley. (A. C. 
McClurg, $1.25.) 

GIRL AND WoMAN. Caroline W. Latimer. (D. Appleton, $1.50.) 
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For PARENTS 

PiaIn Facts oN SEX HyGiEnNE. Wm. Lee Howard. (E. J. 
Clode, $1.00.) 

Boy ProstemM. Educational Phamphlet No. 2. (American 
Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, roc.) 

INSTRUCTION IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF SEx. Educa- 
tional Pamphlet No. 4. (American Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, toc.) 

RELATIONS OF SociAL DISEASES WITH MARRIAGE AND THEIR 
PropHyLaxis. Educational Pamphlet No. 3. (American Society 
of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, toc.) 

How SHati I Tett My Cuitp? Mrs. Wood Allen Chapman. 
(Revell, 25c.) 

TRAINING OF YOUNG IN Laws oF Sex. E. Lyttelton. (Long- 
mans, 75¢.) 

CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO SoctaAL Moratity. R. C. Cabot. 
(National Board Y. W. C. A., 50c.) 


For ScHooL TEACHERS 

EDUCATION IN SEXUAL PHysIOLOGy AND HycieNne. Philip 
Zenner. (Robt. Clarke, $1.00.) 

TEACHING HycGIENE IN Pusiic ScuHoots. E. B. Lowry. 
(Forbes Co., 50c.) 

EDUCATION WITH REFERENCE TO SEX, Parts I anp II. 8th 
Yearbook National Society for Scientific Study of Education. 
(Univ. of Chicago, 50c. and 75c.) 


For Boys 

WHEN A Boy Becomes A Man. H. Bisseker. - (Revell, 25c.) 

BuriLp1Inc Your Boy. Kenneth H. Wayne. (McClurg, soc.) 

From YoutH INTO MANHoop. Winfield S. Hall. (Y.M.C.. 
A., 50¢. ) 

How My UNCLE THE Doctor INstRUCTED ME IN MATTERS OF 
Sex. Max Oker-Blom. (Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis, 10c.) 

Lire’s BecinninGs. Winfield S. Hall. (Assn. Press, 25c.) 

Sex CuLturE TaLtks To YouNG Men. Norman E. Richard- 
son. (Eaton & Mains.) 


For GIRLS 
THE Girt IN Her TEENS. Margaret Slattery. (S. S. Times, 
500. ) 
HersetF. E£. B. Lowry. (Forbes, $1.00.) 
THE CHANGING GiRL. Caroline W. Latimer. (Revell, 25c.) 














CHARACTER FORMING FORCES IN THE FAMILY 


GEORGE ALLEN HUBBELL, PH.D. 
President, Lincoln Memorial University 


It is necessary to distinguish between character-forming forces 
and character-forming processes, though any process to be effective 
must be vital, strong and active. 

I seriously doubt whether there is a typical family any more than 
there is a typical boy or a typical girl. Families after all, are 
numerous, varied and peculiar, and the real worth of any family, 
as of any individual, depends very greatly upon its own peculiar 
characteristics and essential qualities. Character-forming is a 
lifelong process and the changes of child, husband or wife, parent, 
grandparent, or other relatives induce new and varied conditions 
and generate forces that result in different ways in that marvelous 
thing we call character. Character after all is wrought out by the 
interplay between the soul’s activity and the environment in which 
that soul lives. 

Beginning with the life of the child, the most potent factor 
for the formation of its character is the example of the parents. 
The way in which they meet the problems of life, measure up to 
its responsibilities, the way they bear up their part in the world of 
men and things—all of these bring their lesson to the life of the 
growing child and constitute the varied aspects of the paramount 
force in the life of the family. The boy’s father is his pattern, and 
the girl’s mother is her ideal and inspiration. Under ordinary 
conditions this will be true until the dawning of adolescence. Just 
here the father is pretty likely to lose hold on his son, and the 
mother may find that the daughter who has been near to her heart 
is a little farther away. Nature rises up to set the young being 
apart not only from parents, but from all the world, that he may 
ripen into an independent and forceful human soul, with all the 
responsibilities and opportunities and possibilities that belong to 
his own wonderful nature, endowed by the divine, to constitute 
a new factor in the world’s life. 

A word is not only the sign of an idea but it, too, is a dynamic 
force of large use in the forming of character. The teachings of 
these parents to these children constitute in earlier life the atmos- 
phere which nourishes and inspires a character. A thousand prin- 
ciples conduct a thousand inspirations toward achievement. The 
thousand warnings and guidings which the parents voice are 
wrought into the life of the growing child to abide’for ever. The 
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habit of truth telling, of kindness, of generous judgment, of insight, 
of patience, of the large outlook, all these may be inwrought into 
the life of the child by sound teaching and right practice on the 
part of the parents. 

Happy is that family in which reading and music may find their 
rightful place. What one among us is there who cannot remember 
the books that were read by the fireside lamp, the stories told in the 
twilight, the active family interest in the great world process re- 
counted in the public press. The intense and personal interest in 
some great book which comes with its message of inspiration and 
its power of teaching in the home, is a new ‘force in the lives of 
the children. How much this all means and how wise it is! 

The social life of the family is one of the tremendous agencies 
in the shaping of character and one of the most difficult to direct 
and qualify. Not a few people find themselves occupied from day 
to day with a round of important and useful duties in which the 
welfare of neighbors or others must be considered. This condition 
not only affords an opportunity for the teaching of social obliga- 
tions, but calls loudly that they should be taught wisely and care- 
fully and well. 

We are in a great period of experiment in readjustment of our 
family and civic life. The towns in particular are organizing social 
life on a basis by which the family is no longer the unit but a loosely 
bound group of separate individuals, each with his own engage- 
ments, obligations and activities. In the morning father after a 
hasty breakfast rushes away to business. In a more leisurely 
fashion other members of the family rise and prepare themselves 
for the various duties or requirements of the day. Father is gone. 
He is in the contest all day long. The younger members of the 
family are off at school or engaged in other necessary or supposedly 
necessary obligations. Evening comes and the father is home 
again, tired and wanting rest. The mother with various social 
and benevolent duties of the home and community, is hardly likely 
to find time for personal conversation with her own children. 
Many a mother is so busy in saving the community that her own 
children are allowed to go down to death, and many a father is so 
busy with rounds of business that he has no time to think of the 
boy for worthy manhood, for civic righteousness and to be a tower 
of strength. Not only in one home, but in the community this is 
so. The girls, all too young to leave the home, too young to be 
deprived of the guidance and oversight of the mother, receive their 
boy companions and flit to the picture show, to a dance in the 
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neighborhood, or to some of the other diversions which call with 
imperative voice for their time and energy. Boys hardly in their 
teens are out on the street fulfilling corresponding obligations or 
going into other homes where they take a like part, and those who 
have neither the knowledge nor the character, nor the personal 
power are called upon to perform services, to meet duties, to 
undergo temptations and to bear their part in the complex life of 
a feverish and confused community. 

The simplicity, the quiet, the home activities, and the home 
obligations which would mean so much in the storing of power 
and in fitting the growing child for new and larger responsibilities 
of later life, can have no place in our modern, unguided society. 

It takes much courage and much patience and much faith to 
hold a family to its real and genuine field under these conditions. 
Happy is that home which has some form of organized religious 
life, some breathing place for the spiritual nature when all mem- 
bers of the family may lift the heart and bend the knee in prayer 
for guidance and inspiration and the soul touch with the divine, 
which shall make each the stronger for his place and duty. The 
religious life of the family may well be the great force in the form- 
ing of character, and any parent would do well to ponder long 
before he consents to forgo the value of this great force in forming 
not only the character of his children, but in developing, enriching, 
and beautifying his own. With the multiplying of organizations 
in the religious and intellectual fields we have come to a place 
where we forget the supreme value of the individual touch of 
father or mother or brother or sister each upon the other. We 
have not left room for the great reverential teachings of God 
Himself to the human soul. We have too little place for the great 
Book with its lessons of life and love and power, with its hope for 
the future. 

Ah! we need a little more leisure, a little more deepening, a 
little more personal force and a little less of organization, and 
shallowness, and variety of activity. It is the simple, the strong, 
the effective that shall do their work among men, and by these 
forces will the characters of the world be wrought out. 

The succession of seasons in the family life constitutes a very 
useful agency in the shaping of character, as in the religious life 
the places of the Christian year, of their special lesson and their 
special power, so in the family round of the days, the changing 
seasons, the family vacations, the planning by the family for the 
individual members, the progressive steps in school and church and 
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home, education talked over and agreed upon and guided from the 
home. All of these things minister directly to the life of the grow- 
ing child. How important it is that with this variety of respon- 
sibilities in this time when the family life and social and civic life 
is feeling blindly for fundamental principles and trying with what- 
ever measure of power and success to reorganize itseli—how 
important that every family should ponder well their own problems 
and measure up to the standard of their obligations, rather than 
turn themselves over to the Sunday school, the day school, the 
social settlement, the kindergarten, the church or any one of the 
many agencies which knock continually at the door and invite the 
individual away from that center in which he should have his 
highest appreciation, in which he should be guided, and helped and 
inspired—the place which ought in all the days to come, to be the 
one toward which he should turn his heart, the one around which 
his memory should linger and the one which in the hour of temp- 
tation should do most to make him bright and true and strong. 

Is there any other duty higher and finer than to seek the 
righteous and the right application of the character-forming forces 
in the home? Is it not true that in our own homes there are a 
score of forces which might be wisely directed and applied that now 
are used only too little or not at all? How does our family life, 
perhaps in a home without children, minister to the young, the 
lonely, the needy and the discouraged? How often do we go out 
to the work of the world with a beautiful and holy vision, fresh 
from the air of God! We make it worth while for some other to 
enter our Holy of holies now and then, because we wish him to 
come and share with us in the visions, in the hopes and in the am- 
bitions which shall make for ourselves the finer and the higher 
things of life. The character-forming forces of the family are not 
few nor petty, but sometimes they have been forgotten, and we 
need to come again and at the family altar consecrate ourselves 
anew to their wise and generous use, clarify our visions and go 
out into the world like those who are nourished by the secret 
springs of power. 














TRAINING WOMEN FOR CITY, HOME AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SERVICE — 


WINIFRED L. CHAPPELL 
Assistant Principal, The Chicago Training School 


The phrase “missionary service” has acquired a new content 
of late. We of the first two decades of this amazing new century 
have found ourselves under the sudden compulsion of expanding 
the term, of stretching its boundaries, so to speak, to include some- 
thing other than its original sense. It has come to mean more than 
world evangelization. It means world redemption. The gospel 
must be carried afar to remote frontiers and on to the farthest 
heathendom; but it must also be carried down into the heart of 
both old and new civilizations. 

City missions? It has to do with rescue halls, to be sure, and 
mission Sunday schools and street preaching. But engaging in 
these activities it finds itself face to face with dance halls and 
poverty and neglected children. It must join hands with charity 
organizations and health departments, with legal aid societies and 
public school teachers. And bravely engaging in efforts to remove 
those conditions which hinder evangelization, it comes on to fac- 
tories and franchises, to ward politics and civil service commissions. 

A strange experience many a city missionary is having. He 
started out aglow with the glory of carrying the shining evangel. 
He finds himself wading in the murk and filth of city corruption. 
The practical side of one’s idealism leads on to these homely 
activities. But pausing one day to look up a moment from his 
task, the city missionary with joy unspeakable catches a vision of 
the goal of his efforts, larger and fairer than his earlier dream— 
that city beautiful where the child is as safe in “street land” as in 
the sacred enclosure of his mother’s arms; where youth sings and 
plays in purity ; where motherhood is lifted to high levels, and man- 
hood performs its work with strength and power. 

So also with Home Missions. It started out to carry the Gospel 
to Indians and immigrants, to mountaineers and people out on the 
rim of the world. It finds itself involved in rural life problems, 
in immigrant assimilation projects and the bitter questions of in- 
dustrial relationships. Here again the task is larger than our 
dreams. It looks toward the building on the foundations of our 
polyglot population of a new and better race. It means the work- 
ing together of native and newcomer to solve our problems of 
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physical welfare and to rear aloft a spiritual structure which shall 
be an adequate home base for world influence. 

And Foreign Missions—it is as one of our missionary states- 
men has said, making two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. It is the development under Christian guidance of a holier 
industrialism than the older civilizations have witnessed. It is, 
moreover, the captivating of all that mystical oriental life with the 
ideals of Jesus that together we and they may build up on this 
earth the Kingdom of God. 

It develops then that missionary service as we must now in- 
terpret it, is incomparably greater than mere evangelization. It 
is, to paraphrase Professor Rauschénbusch’s striking title, Chris- 
tianizing the world order. 

Is the task too great for our undertaking? A generation ago 
the church was startled by the slogan of the Student Volunteers, 
“The evangelization of the world in this generation.” For a 
moment we stopped to question its possibility ; then with a courage 
which must seem to the Creator to justify His experiment on this 
planet, Christian young people set themselves to the task, and its 
accomplishment goes forward under our very eyes. Shall we then 
fear the extension of the task for which our generation calls? 

Providentially we have reinforcements. Quietly and unos- 
tentatiously there has appeared on the scene of our church life 
the “disciplined might” of a strong new womanhood. A fairer 
day has dawned for women. They are no longer hidden away 
within the enclosure of their four home walls. They are out in 
the strong wind of world affairs. And as if with a sense of the 
responsibility which their new position brings, they are seeking 
for opportunity to serve. What other significance have the 
women’s clubs, with their quick reaching out from the study of 
literature and art to an interest, actively expressed, in community 
and world welfare—women organizing, “white hand outstretched 
to hand unused to holding.’ The church has the easy task of 
capturing this eager energy, this socio-religious enthusiasm for 
her use in kingdom building. And the church is beginning to do 
that very thing. She is calling to her help hundreds of her finest 
young women. She is showing them the greatness of the waiting 
work and asking them to equip themselves to serve. Here then is 
the raison d’étre of the woman’s training school. : 

Four definite things this training should bring to the women 
who would enter missionary service. First, a conception of life 
in harmony with the views which are proving so intellectually sat- 
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isfying—a conception of life as process. Would not many of the 
difficulties which disturb church workers be solved, could those 
workers conceive of life as does the scientist, as do increasingly, 
of course, lay thinkers also?) And something more. The process 
must be seen to involve the possibility both of progression and 
retrogression. We must teach our students that if process is to be 
uniform progress, human intelligence must consciously make it 
such. The world may—we believe will—even if left alone, move 
out toward the light, slowly and painfully perhaps, and with many 
a backward step—just as quite without the aid of conscious will, 
it has moved up from protoplasm to highly organized forms. But 
it may be pushed out with ever increasing momentum if human 
hands lay hold of the task. And the little palms of women laid 
alongside of strong men’s hands will help out of proportion to the 
strength added. In such terms we must teach our women mis- 
sionaries to think. 

Again the woman’s training school should bring to its students 
information; information of the Bible, its long, all but age-hidden 
origin; and its contents, rich granaries of human material; of 
Christianity with its roots back in the soil of a primitively demo- 
cratic Judaism and its top in the sky of a universal brotherhood; 
of sociology including social origins, the gradual working out of 
social relationships, the conscious direction of social processes on 
toward the goal of a perfect society; of psychology and all the 
related subjects pertaining to the development of the child as a 
conscious and responsible human being; especially of home econ- 
omics, woman’s new-old sphere, the scientific treatment of tasks 
which were of old done willy-nilly with little conception of their 
spiritual significance. 

Further, the school must give to its students that opportunity 
for actual practical work, that real touch upon life itself which 
will best equip them for their future service. Most of our training 
schools are situated in large cities. They look out over city roofs. 
The currents of city life flow past and through them. Paths lead 
out from their doors to organized uplift agencies and on to city 
streets and slums. The city is the laboratory where students work 
under scientific direction. “Friendly visiting” for the organized 
charity, investigating for the child welfare society, direction of 
children on the playground, follow-up work for the prison associa- 
tion—what insight into life and its mystic processes do such 
experiences bring! This insight, this knowledge of life, the mis- 
sionary will surely need, whether her work be in city or country, 
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on the far frontier or at the heart of heathendom. Moreover, it 
is not without significance that many of the social workers are 
women—women of course, of recognized skill and efficiency. It 
is to be hoped that in working temporarily under the direction of 
these social workers our missionary candidates will come to a 
stronger realization of the part that women may play, of the special 
use to which women’s gifts may be put in serving the race. 

Finally and especially, those who are to engage effectively in 
world tasks must be given vision. Much of missionary service is 
inevitably dull and prosaic. The missionary dare not be over 
fastidious—a thousand sordid tasks fall to her hands. She must 
believe so thoroughly in her Cause that the smallest contribution 
will be considered a holy service. She must be carried on by a 
great enthusiasm. She must be following not a will-o-the-wisp 
but the very Gleam itself. How shall this be unless, somehow, she 
be given a vision of the end toward which her work moves? Here 
is the highest function of those who train—to lift the curtain which 
hangs about the work-a-day world and reveal the vistas that lie 
out beyond; to make concrete and real the “divine, far-off event ;” 
to visualize for the student “that eternal kingdom which is to be 
the outcome of all our shadowed endeavors and twilight strivings, 
the justification of all our hopes and dreams.” 

It will be readily understood that this task of missionary- 
making requires something of physical equipment—adequate build- 
ings with dormitories and classrooms and gymnasium, with libra- 
ries and laboratories. Here as throughout all of life the physical is 
the basis of the spiritual. Careful organization there must be also, 
with such provision for specialization as the new duties of the 
church require. 

But something above equipment and organization there must be 
if woman’s training schools would accomplish their real purpose. 
And that overplus must reside in the teachers, the personalities 
that really make the school. They must be women—presumably 
the teachers in women’s schools will be women—trained in the 
best universities, to be sure. But down below the training there 
must be that basis of character and personality of devotion and 
spiritual passion which alone truly qualifies them for their tasks. 
Life impinging upon life leaves its ineradicable impress. The 
glorious torch is passed on from teacher. to pupil who in turn runs 
eagerly forward with the precious light. 














CREDIT FOR RELIGION 


WHY ASK THE STATE TO GIVE SCHOOL CREDITS FOR 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION? 


VERNON P. Squires, Litt. D. 
Professor, State University, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


The query is raised as to the reasons for asking the state to 
give school credits for religious, including Biblical instruction. 
My answer is (1) that the subjects involved constitute a valuable 
element in education, and hence are entitled to academic recogni- 
tion; (2) that the giving of credit will dignify them by encourag- 
ing young people to undertake them, by inspiring to thorough work 
and by improving the character and tone of the teaching; and (3) 
that in asking for credit we are not in any way violating the funda- 
mental principle of the separation of church and state. 

I waive the argument as to the value or lack of value of non- 
religious ethical training, and put forward the claims of religious, 
especially Bibical, instruction on the ground that without clear 
and definite knowledge of these things no American youth is pre- 
pared to enter into the heritage of general culture which belongs to 
his race and his age. This I regard as clearly demonstrable. In 
fact, I believe it is practically impossible to overestimate the part 
played by the Bible and by the fundamental Christian concepts in 
the development of Anglo-Saxon civilization. It is not only the 
religious and moral life of our people that has been thus influenced ; 
the jurisprudence, the social customs, the art and literature—those 
great exponents of the noblest life of the race—have all been 
vitally affected. To understand these essential things—in other 
words, to be a full-fledged citizen of twentieth century America, 
en rapport with its best life and thought, I maintain that a youth 
must have gained a close and vital familiarity with the Bible and the 
great religious concepts which have been the well-springs of his 
racial culture. 

Consider for a momient the matter of jurisprudence. In our 
mother country, whose common law we took over almost bodily, 
the elemental principles of the Mosaic law were for centuries re- 
garded as a part of the constitution of the realm. In 1676 the 
Court of the King’s Bench officially declared that “the Christian 
religion is a part of the law itself.” In our own country learned 
jurists and legal commentators have frequently declared that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law of the land, and while some 
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courts have held that this is true only within certain limitations, 
the fundamental assumption remains that our laws and institutions 
must necessarily be consonant with the basic ideas of the Christian 
religion. A good statement of the legal view was given by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the case of Mohney vs. Cook 
(26 Penn., p. 347), as follows: 

“The declaration that Christianity is a part of the law of the 
land is a summary description of an existing and very obvious con- 
dition of our institutions. We are Christian people in so far as we 
have entered into the spirit of Christian institutions and become 
imbued with the sentiments and principles of Christianity, and we 
cannot be imbued with them and yet prevent them from entering 
into and influencing, more or less, all our social institutions, cus- 
toms, and relations, as well as our individual modes of thinking 
and acting.” 

Ideas which are thus declared by our highest judicial authorities 
to be basic in “all our social institutions, customs, and relations” 
certainly ought to enter into the education of our youth. 

As to the influence of religion on art it is hardly necessary to 
point out the fact that Biblical story and religious aspiration have 
inspired most of the great sculptors, painters, and composers of 
modern times to their supreme achievements; and that, conversely, 
an accur:te knowledge of Biblical ideals and characters is an abso- 
lute necessity for the appreciation of most of the world’s great. 
masterpieces. 

The same is strikingly true of the principal works of English 
and American literature. Our greatest writers have drawn many 
of their finest themes, their choicest allusions, their aptest figures 
from the Bible, “Shakespeare,” says Emerson, “leans on the Bible; 
his poetry presupposes it.” Milton’s debt is too obvious to require 
comment; Tennyson refers to the Bible over four hundred times; 
Browning, nearly seven hundred. Hall Caine declared that he de- 
rived every one of his plots from Biblical story; Ruskin insisted 
that it was because of his study of the Bible that he became the 
possessor of his marvelous English style; it was not so very long ago 
that Mr. Edmund Gosse advised an ambitious young writer to study 
the Bible every day if he wished to master all the niceties of ex- 
pression. The fact is that for twelve centuries—from the time of 
that half-legendary Caedmon, of whom Bede tells us, down to the 
authors of our own day—we have had a succession of poets and 
prose writers who with remarkable accord have dipped their inspir- 
ations, their ideas, their aspirations, their ethical visions, their illus- 
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trations, their very form and style of expression out of a common 
source, the English Bible, the greatest classic in our language. 

These facts explain why Professor Huxley, certainly no preju- 
diced witness, as a member of the London School Board, insisted 
on making the Bible a part of the curriculum, to be pursued by 
every child, because, as he declared, by no other book could children 
“be so much humanized.” They are summed up in Ex-President 
Taft’s statement: “Its (the Bible’s) English has given shape to 
American literature. Its spirit has influenced American ideas in 
life and laws and government.” They are emphasized by the oft- 
quoted words of the late Charles Dudley Warner: “Wholly apart 
from its religious or from its ethical value, the Bible is the one book 
that no intelligent person who wishes to come in contact with the 
world of thought and to share the ideas of the great minds of the 
Christian era can afford to be ignorant of. All modern literature 
and all art are permeated with it. It is not at all the question of 
religion, or theology, or dogma; it is a question of general intelli- 
gence. A boy or girl at college in the presence of the works set for 
either to master, without a fair knowledge of the Bible is an igno- 
ramus, and is disadvantaged accordingly.” 

Here is an argument which I believe cannot be refuted. It is 
not based on theory; it is founded on evident facts. It is an argu- 
ment with which we can go to school authorities and to which they 
will listen. It is an argument which we have used with entire 
success in North Dakota and which no one in that state has pre- 
sumed to question. 

But it may be said that this phase of olneaitins is sufficiently 
cared for in the home and Sunday school. This, I know, has been 
our comfortable Protestant feeling. But the facts are against us. 
There are, one has to confess, few homes in which the Bible is stud- 
ied with anything like the thoroughness which characterized the 
average Protestant home of a generation or two ago, and there are 
multitudes of homes in which it has no place whatever. Again, al- 
tho the Sunday school has had a wonderful development and has no 
doubt accomplished much good, it has proved to be, in and of itself, 
clearly inadequate to the task proposed. The time of instruction is 
too brief ; the teaching is too scrappy; there is no adequate induce- 
ment to study on the part of the pupils, and without individual 
study no series of lessons can have much scholastic value; more- 
over, the majority of young people, of high school age at least, do 
not attend Sunday school, and hence cannot derive from it even the 
educational advantages it might afford. The melancholy results of 
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tests on Biblical subjects given to high school and college students 
have been so frequently published of late that further comment on 
this point seems superfluous. 

If, then, Biblical instruction and instruction in the fundamental 
religious ideas of our civilization are highly desirable—even essen- 
tial in a truly generous education, and if existing agencies do not 
and cannot supply such instruction, it is certainly incumbent upon 
us to find some new agency to fill the gap. This leads us then to 
ask for recognition of these studies as being on a par with the other 
subjects at present generally recognized as of prime educational 
value. It does not mean that this work is to be taught in the schools 
or at public expense. It does not mean that the state is to dictate the 
precise sort of religious instruction to be given. It simply implies 
that the work should be based on the historic and literary facts 
generally agreed upon, so that examinations may be set and some 
evidence of proficiency secured ; that the work done should be schol- 
arly and thorough; and that the individual student should do some 
genuine studying; in short, that the work should be really worthy 
of academic credit. 

If the securing of school credits for work of this sort can dig- 
nify and standardize the courses offered, if it can induce young 
people, hitherto careless or even scornful, to take up such studies as 
a serious part of their education, we ought certainly to ask for the 
credits, unless there are disadvantages and drawbacks not yet men- 
tioned. Here again, happily, we need not depend on theory. The 
experiment has actually been tried. In North Dakota nearly five 
hundred young people have actually received credit for this kind of 
work, and many more are now engaged in it. Everywhere the test- 
imony is the same: More serious Biblical and religious study than 
has ever before been attempted in the community; more careful 
preparation and sense of responsibility on the part of the teacher; 
more enthusiasm and real effort on the part of the class. Of course, 
it is not a panacea. Not every boy and girl is drawn to the work; 
not every community can supply an ideal teacher well equipped 
intellectually and temperamentally for the task. There are occa- 
sional disappointments; now and then the scheme is a flat failure. 
But in the main the results of the experiment are clear. The rec- 
ognition of the subject by the giving of credit has dignified the 
work, has heightened respect for it, has improved both the quality 
of the teaching, and the zest of the learning. 

One point still remains to consider. In thus asking the co-opera- 
tion of the public schools, in thus seeking for the help of their 
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sanction and recognition, are we not getting back to a sort of union 
between church and state and thus violating one of the priceless 
principles of our national policy? I do not think so. A union of 
church and state implies some sort of control over the one by the 
other, some sort of dictation and compulsion. Now nothing of this 
sort is contemplated. The state is not to be asked to force any 
student to take up this work against his will: it is asked merely to 
encourage young people to elect the work under instructors of their 
choice, who in turn are to be encouraged to teach honestly and free- 
ly, without fear or favor, let or hindrance. The state only insists, 
as I have said before, that the work shall be thorough and scholarly, 
really worthy of academic recognition. 

In asking for this recognition, the church may perhaps be con- 
sidered as asking for something like a special favor, but even if this 
be the case, she is doing nothing new; she is simply acting in accord- 
ance with the well accepted principles of our law. It is fully 
recognized as in accord with public policy that the church should 
have special favors. Church property, used for church purposes, is 
everywhere exempt from taxation; disturbance of religious meet- 
ings is regarded as a misdemeanor; the Christian Sabbath is pro- 
tected by laws in practically every state; in its recent anti-pass legis- 
lation Congress particularly specified that “ministers of religion” 
might be given passes by railroad companies, altho most people can- 
not be thus favored; in my state, at least, blasphemy is made a mis- 
demeanor, and is there defined as including among other things, 
“words casting reproach or ridicule on the Christian religion.” By 
the celebrated Ordinance of 1787, a document more venerable than 
even our federal constitution, “religion, morality, and knowledge” 
are linked together as “necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind,” and it is declared that the means of educa- 
tion in these things “shall forever be encouraged.” 

Yes, there can be no doubt about it. Religion enjoys and 
always has enjoyed certain marked recognitions and privileges. To 
ask for one more slight favor, if one wishes so to regard it, is cer- 
tainly nothing new or revolutionary. It is entirely in accord with 
our fundamental system of legislation. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is not a special favor. The advantage is the other way. 
The church is giving more than she receives. She is assisting the 
state to do something which is highly desirable to have done, but 
which the state can not well do alone. She is making an incalcul- 
able contribution to the education of our youth in ideas which, in 
the language of our courts, have “entered into and influenced, more 
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or less, all our social institutions, customs and relations.” Surely 
this is a commendable work—a work of which no one need to be 
ashamed. It is therefore, right and proper for the church to ask 
boldly for the school credits which are so highly important in the 
successful accomplishment of her task. 

What I have said of Christianity will apply equally to either 
great branch of the church. In North Dakota we have Roman 
Catholic teachers who are just as enthusiastic over the plan as are 
the Protestant teachers, and many Catholic young people, using 
the Douay version, have shown evidence of having done splendid 
work. Nor would I seem to limit my remarks to Christianity. 
The word “Christianity” occurs in various of the quotations I 
have cited; but, as we all understand, most of the great principles 
of Christianity are implicit in the Psalms and the Prophets. No 
one here, I am certain, and few, if any, intelligent Christians any- 
where would deny to the Jew the same privilege I am claiming for 
the Christian. Biblical literature is Jewish literature and the com- 
petent Jewish teacher ought to be able to teach it in a way entirely 
worthy of respect and entirely worthy of academic credit. 

To sum up, then, the whole matter, I ask the state to give school 
credits for religious and Biblical instruction because the subject is 
entitled to such recognition, because such recognition will be help- 
ful to both church and state, and because in so doing I feel I am 
acting in accordance with the spirit of our laws and institutions 
and assisting in a real and vital way in the great task of educating 
our youth in things worth while. 











EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL CREDIT 
FOR EXTRAMURAL BIBLE STUDY 


H. A. Hollister, A.M., High School Visitor, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 


Such a problem involves some features, that are very closely 
related to problems of secondary education as well as to our national 
policy as regards religion and the state. The consideration we are 
here giving the matter is not intended to be, in any sense, dogmatic. 
The questions raised come out of a lifelong experience in public 
school work, and are, at the same time, dictated by a profound 
interest in religious and moral education. They are the expression 
of one deeply interested in Bible study and its more effective 
promulgation among the masses of our growing citizenship. 


I. FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE SCHOOL 


The first question to present itself is: Might such credit for 
extra-mural Bible study in any way affect religious freedom? 
There would always be those in the school who would receive no 
such credits. Their religious faith might readily be such as to pre- 
clude the study of the Christian Bible. They would therefore be 
required to make up their grades for graduation entirely from tlie 
secular subjects of the school. With the same amount of work 
required, this would sometimes necessitate the provision of some 
class-work other than that taken by a majority of the pupils. Such 
a situation might easily arise in small or middle-sized schools where 
it would be difficult to arrange the teaching schedule for such extra 
work. Furthermore, the plain assumption is that pupils doing the 
Bible study work and carrying a regular school schedule of studies, 
as must be presumed, would not have the same amount of time at 
their disposal for preparation of their regular school subjects; yet, 
being in a majority, they would naturally set the pace in school for 
assignments of work. This would militate against those of differ- 
ent religious faith, and thus tend to interfere with their religious 
freedom. 

Similarly such credits might have a bearing on the requirements 
of state laws, or for college entrance. There will always be a limit 
to the replacing of the essential requirements for good scholarship. 
We are already in danger of carrying this matter of special credits 
too far. 

In case a school should wish to offer special recognition and 
honors for a high grade of work, including various scholarships 
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from higher institutions, it would be very difficult to adjust the 
method of treatment so as to eliminate a possible element of unfair- 
ness because of such acceptance of outside grades. 

There is always a danger involved in the use of “riders.” This 
is true in legislation, where it often leads to the defeat of an other- 
wise desirable measure. So in public school education, nothing 
should be saddled upon the school merely as a means of carrying 
through a project. Each worthy social measure should depend 
ultimately upon its own vitality and right to survive. 

‘The proposition has a possible direct bearing on standards of 
scholarship and sound educational ethics. It is extremely difficult 
to secure the same scholarship standards for such courses as matters 
are now organized. The churches, as a rule, have no trained corps 
of teachers to correspond to the preparation required of our high 
school teachers. One prominent high school principal writes that 
they have discontinued the practice on that account. Another prin- 
cipal of a prominent middle-west high school says: “We accept 
this work not because of any intrinsic value it may have, but in 
order to quiet those people who speak frequently of our high 
schools as ‘Godless institutions.’”” Think of the educational ethics 
involved in such an admission! Can we afford to foster or intensify 
such a spirit as that? It would be sure to react in an unwholesome 
way on the ethical judgments of both teachers and pupils. 


II. From THe STANDPOINT OF THE CHURCH 


To what extent will such a scheme work? Are the churches in 
2 position today to offer the character of teaching required? Will 
the average religious community accept the proposition for “central” 
examinations by a board or committee? Is it an acknowledgment 
of an insurmountable weakness on the part of the church? And 
is the school the only competitor for the time necessary for carry- 
ing the work as an out-of-school study? It means but one recita- 
tion per week, and usually for a brief period at that. Is the appeal 
to such an incentive so very imperative after all? 

It is proposed that the examinations be entirely free from any 
purely religious sentiment or bias. This means that they be secular- 
ized. But the schools already teach much church history, and much 
knowledge of various religious beliefs and ideals goes along with 
the teaching of history and literature. 

This plan proposes to determine the pupils’ standing solely by 
means of a formal examination. The judgment of the teacher can 
not enter into the consideration. But most of our high schools 
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determine grades differently. At least fifty per cent of the evalua- 
tion of a pupil’s work usually rests on the teacher’s record of class 
work. Thus the proposed examination would be relatively unfair 
to the pupil, and at the same time would tend inevitably to the 
sterilizing of all religious training. Think of the impression left 
with the pupil when he is made to understand that his credit is to 
be had only by the elimination of the religious element from the 
content of his study and instruction. 

Are there not available for the churches more suitable incentives 
the efficacy of which has not yet been exhausted? Is there not 
possible a greater flexibility of courses, adapting them to the needs 
and interests of both boys and girls? And might it not be possible 
so to organize youthful activities as to secure a wider range of 
application of the principles taught? Given the teaching conditions 
that would be required in order to justify the schools in accepting 
such credits, would not the church secure better and more lasting 
results without the credits? 

Many of our best teachers feel that already the incentive of 
credits is too heavily weighted; that our schools would be more 
efficient if other and more fundamental incentives were appealed to. 
On the other hand the scheme proposed opens up a large problem 
of policy with regard to the relationship of the church and the 
school, and that, too, at a time when it would seem better that such 
an issue should not be raised. 


DIscuUssION 
President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 


Dr. Hollister suggested that it would be necessary, if a majority 
of these students take Bible work in accordance with the plan of 
North Dakota or Colorado, for the high school to have some 
additional classes for those students who would not take this work. 
I am not acquainted specifically with the high schools of Illinois, but 
I know something about the high schools of the middle-west in 
general, and I do not know any high school that does not have a 
number of elective courses. Every well equipped modern high 
school has required courses of study, and it gives to the students cer- 
tain elective opportunities. In so far as I am familiar with this 
situation as it is in Indiana, with considerably over 1000 students 
in this work, and between twenty and thirty high schools participat- 
ing in it, no high school has had to offer more courses. The students 
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simply elect from the elective classes in the high school. Of course, 
the work of the teachers is somewhat reduced, and that is a god- 
send. In some cases the classes are not so large, but I have yet to 
hear of a high school that has been obliged to offer any additional 
classes because of this condition. 

I think I did not thoroughly comprehend the objection that 
was raised to the effect that the students who do not decide to 
take this Bible work will be giving more time to the subjects in 
the high school than those students who do decide to take the Bible 
work give proportionately. It is expected that the students who 
elect this Bible work will put as much time upon it as they would 
put upon corresponding work in the high school, and certainly 
the students who elect this work will have no excuse for not putting 
as much work on the rest of their course in the high school as the 
other students do. So that I do not see any retroactive effect. 

The objection was raised that this would complicate matters as 
far as scholarships were concerned, and the alternative was offered 
of withdrawing such scholarships. Of course, if a high school 
shall say that no student shall be considered for a scholarship unless 
he has taken all the fifteen units in the high school, then the student 
who takes the Bible work would be eliminated from competition 
for honors. But for the most part, I think that high schools 
would allow a little leeway there. They would consider students 
eligible for honors who had done three years’ work in the high 
school. Or, under proper circumstances, the Bible work could be 
considered for scholarships also, and consequently I do not con- 
sider that a vital objection. 

The fourth objection was the idea of riders, the idea being 
that this whole enterprise is introduced to help the Sunday schools 
or some other organization that is not able to take care of itself, and 
that therefore the public schools are called upon to help the other 
fellows out. I know of a city in our state which allows its students 
to take work in Hebrew under Jewish rabbis and allows them to 
have credit therein in the high school in substitution for their Latin. 
The work is done outside the school, and instead of that being 
considered a rider, it is recognized that those rabbis can give higher 
grade work in Hebrew, and for the Hebrew students it will be 
worth more than the regular Latin work under the Latin teacher. 

Furthermore, if a parent of a student, who is well qualified to 
teach Greek or Latin, desires to teach his own boy or girl Greek or 
Latin at home, and if some means can be devised whereby that work 
can be done as well as in the high school by the high school teacher, 
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I claim that that work is as worthy of credit as the other, and that no 
reflection ought to be cast upon the boy or girl so offering work. 

In fact, I am inclined to think that Mr. Hollister gave the best 
answer to this himself, when he referred to the private schools. 
He said that he had on, his list a number of private schools; that 
they are doing good work without any public taxation. It is not 
under the jurisdiction of the state—at least not at the expense of 
the state—and he would not insist that if a student who has done 
one year’s work here should desire to enter a public high school he 
should be discounted for the work in the private school, or that 
the private school should be considered a rider. 

The facts are that all of us working together in co-operation, 
everybody doing his best, cannot overcome the forces of ignorance 
rapidly enough, and that every instrumentality that can do a fine 
grade of work ought to have the privilege of doing it, and this 
scheme which has been presented here is one that has been made 
for the accomplishment of this task. 


Mr. Windham, of Utah 


It seems to me that perhaps we some day will widen out and 
take off our crowns of educational aristocracy and come to a point 
where we can recognize education as the releasing of the possibili- 
ties of the individual, and not simply something that is done within 
the walls of school buildings. There is a tendency to limit educa- 
tion. We hear everywhere that religion is a splendid thing for the 
developing of the individual. Some of our best thinkers claim that 
we cannot be fully what we might be without religion. 

Now, the school itself is the educational thermometer, and shall 
it refuse to indicate on its gradations the rise of intellectual, moral, 
physical, cultural, and other advancement of civilization, or shall 
it be on a broad scale so adjusted that no matter if the boy or girl 
has education at the fireside, on the farm, we will say, as our agri- 
cultural colleges are to-day beginning to say, that if he learns agri- 
culture at home and: comes to the school with agricultural equip- 
ment, the agricultural school recognizes that which was obtained at 
home as if it were given at school. 

The same thing holds good with regard to religious training. 
I do not see why we should bar from our credits at school the 
equipment that the child gets under his pastor or his Sunday school 
teacher, and especially when it is given under provisions made in 
the plan that there must be a certain amount of scholarship on 
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the part of the teacher, and of educational attainment on the part 
of the student. 


Professor Vernon P. Squires, University of North Dakota 


In regard to the alleged hardship caused by the fact that some 
boys and girls get credit for Bible study and others do not, so that 
the latter have to study something else to make up their credits— 
this does not increase their actual amount of study. Similar ob- 
jections can be brought against Latin. It is elective ir: most schools. 
Some boys and girls like the subject, and they escape the hardship 
of taking something else, while those who do not, escape the hard- 
ship of making up for their Latin. 

Now in regard to interference with the awarding of scholar- 
ships. Suppose the student takes part of his work, say in the City 
of Elgin, and then his people move to Aurora, will he not get 
credit in the second high school for work done in the first, and if 
he is there a reasonable time, will he not be awarded honors? And 
now, for instance, with regard to the high academic honors in col- 
leges, take the Phi Beta Kappa. A student may have been in 
residence for two years, and the other half of his work he can 
bring from some other institution. How much does this credit 
amount to? In North Dakota the possible Bible credit is one- 
thirtieth part of the high school course. In Indiana it is a possible 
one-fifteenth part of the course, as I understand. Is this going to 
interfere with the awarding of scholarships? Why, one-half is 
enough to get the highest university honor, and I should think 
that fourteen-fifteenths would be enough to warrant the authorities 
to give honors in the high schools. 

Again, a weakness is alleged in calling upon the school to give 
credit. Well, would there be any subject worth anything that did 
not give credit? Suppose you say to your high-school students 
that you are going to organize a voluntary class in Greek or some- 
thing like that, but that you are not going to give any credit for it. 
I wonder how many students would take it? Not very many, I 
am afraid. Every high school subject is bolstered up. with the word 
credit. Manual training and science were introduced, and they 
had to have credit before they became popular at all. The boys 
and girls would not take them without credit. And so with this 
little one-thirtieth part of the high school course—it is not the 
credit that is so valuable, but it is the psychological influence that 
it has, the idea of the credit. Give it credit, and it appears in the 
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view of the boy or girl as a subject that is recognized by the school 
authorities as worthy of credit, and it must amount to something. 
It is not the amount of credit, it is the fact of the credit that is 
worth everything. 

Now, in regard to examinations. I think that is not an ideal 
plan. What are you going to do? In Colorado they say that the 
teachers must all be up to a certain standard. But it is very diffi- 
cult to get Protestants and Catholics and Jews and Gentiles to 
agree on a certain standard. The Catholic wants the Sister to 
teach. That would not quite suit the Protestant. It is difficult to 
agree. They have done that in a few places in Colorado but not 
without great difficulty. In North Dakota it is very much easier 
to depend on an examination. That is not ideal, and yet it is a 
good old-fashioned way of finding out whether they know any- 
thing or not. I think myself it is a great mistake not to make more 
of examinations than we do. I have been a teacher now for twenty- 
five years, and I have seen students who have been helped along 
and then passed because the teachers thought they had been sincere. 
Now, I think that the value of an education is to be founded on 
what a person can do after the work has been done, and not on 
just whether he has been sincere in his efforts. At Harvard a boy 
has to pass an examination no matter what credits he brings. Up 
in Canada the teacher’s estimate of the daily work counts twenty 
per cent, and the examination counts eighty per cent. And I think 
myself it is far better than to have it the other way. 


Dr. Lester J. Bradner, New York City 


I want to identify myself with the argument as to the general 
effect of the credit being that of a rider. I cannot help feeling that 
that is true, that this whole thing from the credit point of view 
becomes an effort to boost something that ought to boost itself. 
But when we take hold of religious education to bring it up to 
standards we have to look at itas a whole. The fact that our whole 
discussion is concentrated on high-school work indicates that we 
are going off on a tangent, and we would just as well bring gram- 
mar-school religious education up to standard as try to bring 
high-school religious education up to standard. One is just as im- 
portant as the other. Until we can face the proposition of raising 
the whole column, from childhood up, in religious education, we 
are not going to get ahead in attacking the high-school proposition 
all by itself. 
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I have found by experience in the Gary experiment that the 
thoroughness of religious education in grammar grades could be 
raised by co-operation. I have found that it produced results, that 
there was encouragement to go into it, that the children took very 
great interest in it; indeed one of the pastors in Gary told me 
personally that for the first time he could see that the child had 
arrived at the conclusion that his religious education was just as 
important as the secular education. No question of credits is 
involved at Gary, nor any question of academic standards. Reli- 
gion is not measurable by the ordinary academic standards. I grant 
you that academic standards if rightly applied will make a man 
a gentleman, and that is what we want in education. But I do not 
believe that any college will grant a man a B.A. for being a gentle- 
man, and that is just the difficulty. We are trying to fuse things 
that won’t be fused. 


Mr. H. A. Hollister. (In rebuttal) 


“Just this point in regard to examinations: there was nothing, . 
I think, in what I said, objecting to the examination in its proper 
place and function. There was objection to making the exami- 
nation the sole test, and I could not express my meaning better 
than by saying that in the problem of religious training there is 
that which is also in the problem of teaching literature in the high 
school, or of teaching art, which no formal examination can touch, 
and it is a fortunate thing for the human race that that is true. 
The spiritual side of man does not subject itself to metes and 
bounds, and that is all that we need to say. 

If I were to express what would be my personal wish as a 
citizen and as a parent and as a Christian, I should say that it would 
be the training of every child thoroughly in a knowledge of the 
Bible, and I would say further that my preference would be that 
it should be intramural. 

Reference has been made to the matter of electives as com- 
mon in all schools. There are a large percentage of igh schools 
in any state that are good high schools but are too small and have 
too few teachers to have any freedom of election, and, in my 
speaking of that point, I referred particularly to the smaller schools. 
I know perfectly well that the large high schools have large lists 
of elective courses, and there would be no trouble about them, but 
one of the biggest problems in regard to religious education is in 
regard to the smaller communities and the rural communities, and 
we ought to attack the problem in a way to help all. 








STANDARD CURRICULUM FOR JEWISH 
WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


Dr. S. BENDERLY 
Bureau of Education, The Jewish Community, New York, N. Y. 


The standard curriculum for week-day religious schools covers 
a period of about seven years, from the ages of seven to fourteen. 
The schools are open about forty weeks during the year with a 
net attendance of about two hundred hours, thus giving to the 
child approximately five hours a week for religious instruction. 
Very few of the children who attend the week-day religious schools 
also attend Sunday schools, as such, although the week-day religious 
schools also give instruction on Sundays. Most of the week-day 
religious schools are not connected with any synagogue; they are 
communal schools to which any family in the neighborhood can 
send its children. 

The following subjects form the content of the curriculum: 
the Bible in the original; the Liturgy in Hebrew; selections from 
post-Biblical Jewish Literature; Jewish History from Patriarchal 
times to the present day; Jewish Ceremonies and Observances ; the 
Ethical and Religious Principles of Judaism; music. 


THE DIFFICULTIES MAINLY THOSE oF METHOD 


Two main difficulties present themselves in the execution of 
this curriculum: 

1. A considerable knowledge of the Hebrew language is in- 
dispensable to the understanding of the Bible and the Prayers in 
the original. The parents who are paying for the week-day reli- 
gious instruction look upon a knowledge of the Bible and the Prayers 
in the original as the sine qua non of week-day religious instruc- 
tion. This, of course, means that considerable time must be devoted 
to the preparatory study of the language. It takes a child at least 
two years to learn enough Hebrew to be able to read the historical 
portions of the Pentateuch in the original. Some children find it 
rather difficult to accomplish all this in two years. Others—the 
non-linguistic type—find it almost impossible to acquire this ad- 
ditional knowledge for the purpose. 

So far the only way out of the difficulty seems to be a more 
interesting and intensive method than the one which has prevailed 
hitherto in the teaching of languages. The translation method, 
which has practically failed even in the high schools and colleges, 
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seems to be still less adequate for young children. While the adult 
may by sheer will learn grammar before knowing the language, 
a child cannot be made to do so. In view of this fact, those in- 
terested in Jewish religious education have been searching for a 
more efficient and pedagogic method. 

During the last twenty-five years Jewish school men have 
experimented upon and elaborated a method for the teaching of 
Hebrew preparatory to the study of the Bible. This resembles 
somewhat the Berlitz method, although when applied to an old 
language like Hebrew considerable modification was found neces- 
sary. The language is taught during the first two years entirely 
by means of conversation, with the help of objects, pictures, and 
stories. As soon as the child has a fair vocabulary, stories of a 
Jewish religious character predominate, such as those dealing with 
festivals, customs, etc. It should be clear that the aim of this 
method is not to enable children to converse in Hebrew—a thing 
_ which would be purposeless—but to enable the child, once it begins 
the study of the Bible in the original, to concentrate on the content 
instead of on the language. For it has been found that all those 
children who acquired a vocabulary and some knowledge of 
grammar through the translation method were so inadequately 
prepared that most of the time given to the study of Selections 
from the Bible was practically devoted to mere exercises in lan- 
guage. This, the objective method, or, as it is called by some, the 
natural method, aims to eliminate. And it should be of interest 
to report that children who have learned Hebrew in this way find, 
after attending Jewish religious school for a period of four or five 
years, almost no difficulty in reading the prose portions of the Bible 
at sight. It is hardly necessary to point out the advantage which 
accrues to a Jewish child from its ability to have access to the Bible 
in the original. 

2. The second difficulty which is met in the carrying out of 
the curriculum in the week-day Jewish religious schools is that 
common to religious instruction of all denominations—the correla- 
tion of abstract ideas inherent in ethical and religious teaching 
with the actual life of the child outside of the classroom. The cry 
of correlation has been heard for more than a decade in our dis- 
cussions of the function of public education. This cry should be 
louder in the discussions of religious education just because the 
need of it is less understood and yet is more urgent and more 
difficult. The Jewish school in particular is confronted by this 
difficulty, because Judaism is not so much a creed as it is a system 
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of living. Unless the child can practice outside of the classroom 
that which it is taught, the teaching has very little value from the 
Jewish point of view. 

Years ago, when the Jews were segregated from the rest of the 
community and religion was not a one-day-a-week affair but per- 
meated every act of the daily life, the child saw the direct bearing 
of the classroom instruction upon its daily acts and upon those of 
the adult population which surrounded it. All that the school had 
to do was to present, in a more systematic form, the daily experi- 
ences of the child. To-day, however, conditions have changed, 
both for the better and for the worse. On the one hand, the Jews 
are mingling more freely with their fellow men of other denomi- 
nations; but, on the other hand, the Jewish synagogue has lost 
somewhat its hold upon the young generation, and the Jewish home 
is undergoing a process of disintegration akin to, if not more rapid 
than, that of the non-Jewish population. 

Of what avail will it be to the children if we inform them in 
the classroom of this, that, and the other thing, when outside of 
the classroom they either do not see those things practiced, and 
thus fail to get the experience that comes from actual doing, or 
very often see practices which are utterly at variance with what 
they were taught in the classroom? 

How then are we to overcome this difficulty? I believe that 
unless we can improve the religious conditions in the homes, the 
instruction given in the classrooms will ultimately prove worthless. 
However, to change the religious conditions in the home we must 
enlist the help of the children—they are more capable of influencing 
their parents along these lines than all the preachers and school 
masters combined. A way must be found whereby the child will 
be made somewhat conscious of the task before it. Instead of 
merely letting the child remain in a passive attitude, we must enlist 
his active co-operation. We should impress upon him, from the 
first day he enters the religious school to the last, that a knowledge 
and understanding of the fundamental ethical and religious prin- 
ciples underlying the life of man must be acquired by every 
growing-up boy or girl before they can become decent members 
of society. And we must be frank and tell the child that not all 
is well in the home and in public life; that the reason all is not 
well is just because many members of society do not know and 
understand these fundamental principles; and that we therefore 
want to enlist his aid not only that he may prepare himself to be 
an honorable member of society, but that he may act as a mis- 
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sionary, and help the school and the church or synagogue to bring 
home to his parents and his friends, if necessary, the need of right 
living. This may seem radical to some, but, I believe, we can go 
on for another five hundred years writing papers about religious 
instruction, pound away from the pulpit, see the community stirred 
by sensational outbreaks of lawlessness, and yet all will prove fruit- 
less unless we make up our minds to attack the old through the 
young and keep this up for a generation or two. 

3. But, in view of the difficulties involved, how are we to make 
the child conscious of these principles while attending the school? 
I believe that before we can correlate the work of the school with 
the life outside we should first try to correlate the studies in the 
religious school. In the Jewish schools, as in the religious schools 
cf other denominations, we ‘teach a certain number of subjects. 
In our week-day religious schools we teach Hebrew, Prayers, 
History, Ceremonies, Singing, Ethics, Religion, etc. In view of 
the fact that the primary purpose of the religious school, under 
present conditions, should be to make the child conscious of the 
underlying religious and ethical principles, why should we not so 
co-ordinate and correlate all the material in the school that, instead 
of teaching this subject or that apart from one another, we should 
teach one subject in the Jewish religious schools, let us say, Judaism. 
To illustrate: after determining what are the fundamental princi- 
ples for which Judaism stands (some of them, of course, it has 
in common with other denominations while others are distinguish- 
ing characteristics), let us so teach the lessons of the week that, 
no matter what the content of any one of these lessons is, one 
phase of one of these principles will be emphasized and brought 
out. Some will, no doubt, say that this is just the very thing that 
is being done now. I, however, doubt it. If it be done, it is done 
in a helter skelter fashion, and there is perhaps a little too much 
moralizing, which makes the method objectionable from the peda- 
gogic point of view. 

We must avoid approaching the subject, on the one hand, from 
the whole to its.part. If, as in some of the religious schools, a 
teacher starts with the virtues and dwells on any one virtue for 
a month or so, trying to exhaust the study of that virtue during 
that time, we, in the first place, run the risk of wearying the child 
by too much of a good thing at one time. Secondly, we fail to 
recognize that a child of nine or ten may not be mature enough to 
grasp all the phases of the subject just during the month the teacher 
happened to select for the discussion of that particular virtue. On 
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the other hand, we have to avoid the constant pointing of the 
moral in the lesson, which gives a certain flabbiness to the in- 
struction. 

What I mean by co-ordination in this case is, for example, that 
when we teach the Bible text we should teach it in the order that 
it is found in the Bible; when we teach history we should teach 
it in chronological order; when we teach ceremonies we should 
teach them according to some logical plan, let us say, ceremonies 
in the home, the synagogue, etc. But the teacher who teaches these 
subjects should know every time that he teaches a particular les- 
son, first, what the child has already learned through previous 
lessons about the principles involved in the present lesson ; secondly, 
what other phases of the same principle will the child come to deal 
with in future lessons; and thirdly, what is the particular phase 
of the principle which the teacher wants to emphasize in the lesson 
which is being presented. 

To illustrate: if, in the course of the entire curriculum, the 
teacher will have an opportunity within a period of seven years 
or so to emphasize the virtue of humility, let us say, twenty times, 
it is necessary that the teacher know at the time he has the first 
opportunity to emphasize the need of humility what additional 
opportunities for such emphasis the other nineteen lessons will 
offer. This will prevent him from exhausting the subject at this 
time (a common error in moral instruction), and thus eliminate 
the interest which the child may find in the other nineteen lessons 
on the same subject. When a teacher comes across lesson No. 2 
on humility, the child may now be six months older, or one year 
older, and, while the teacher will still bear in mind the opportunities 
that await him in the other eighteen lessons to come, he should 
build lesson No. 2 on the apperceptive mass which he created in 
the child’s mind six months before through lesson No. 1 and should 
also take into consideration the fact that the child is now one year 
older and can grasp either the same phase or another phase of the 
subject more thoroughly than he could one year before. Further- 
more, it is not only necessary to co-ordinate the twenty lessons on 
humility so that as the child grows older he gets a broader and 
deeper understanding of the particular subject of humility, but he 
should correlate the lessons on humility with the lessons on kindred 
subjects, such as knowledge, the fear of the Lord, which are in- 
dispensable to the right kind of humility. 

In the Jewish school, the two hundred hours allotted annually 
to week-day religious instruction are divided into thirty-minute 
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periods, making possible four hundred lessons during the year. 
During the seven years we will have approximately about 2800 
lessons. What we are aiming to do is to so co-ordinate and corre- 
late the material that all the 2800 lessons will form a unit. If we will 
organize this knowledge in this way, I believe it will be possible to 
make the children conscious of the great value of the principles 
underlying our religion, and, instead of being discouraged by the fact 
that the life outside of the school is very often at variance with these 
principles, they will steel themselves with the determination that 
one of the first uses they ought to make of the knowledge of these 
principles is to help change the home and the street so that we may 
all live a righteous life. 


JEWISH WEEK-DAY INSTRUCTION* 


I. B. BERKSON 
Bureau of Education, Jewish Community, New York, N. Y. 


Among the middle class or richer Jews there is much indiffer- 
ence to education. But among the poorer Jewish population, 
especially of the immigrant class, there is a passion for religious 
instruction, and many parents who are actually starving would 
spend their last money to give it to their children. As a matter of 
fact, not more than one-fourth of the children receive religious 
instruction. 

The public school instruction of children must be given under 
such favorable circumstances that five hours a week will be possible 
for religious instruction. A continuous six-hour public school 
day, including the lunch hour, will prove more favorable than a 
longer schedule, even though the children be permitted to leave 
the public schools for religious instruction during the session. 

The question of grading in the Jewish schools is going to be a 
difficult one. It is almost impossible for us to take the children 
as they come in groups of various sizes from the public schools 
and grade them in the Jewish schools, and then to group them 
together again and send them back to the state schools in any 
satisfactory manner. 

One of the difficulties we meet is that it is very difficult to get 
some children to go to religious schools while they know that 
other children are enjoying themselves on the playground. 

*Revised stenographic report of the remarks of Mr. I. B. Berkson during and after the 


reading of paper for Dr. Magnes, at the Thirteenth General Convention of The Religious 
Education Association. 
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We cannot hope, with the complex body of knowledge that we 
have to teach, that a teacher who has taught all day in the public 
schools can come to a tired body of children in the religious school 
and try to inspire them. Therefore we must have a body of trained 
Jewish men and women who are paid to do this teaching. 

One man who is very closely connected with the school system 
of Chicago said to me the other day, “If I were given to-day a 
large sum of money to build up a system of Jewish education, I 
believe I could do that within the next five or ten years; but I 
should refuse, because while I would succeed in building up a sys- 
tem of Jewish education, I would also succeed in ruining the 
children.” It is impossible for any body of people to impose their 
views upon the community without at the same time being checked 
by the people they are teaching. If we are to have religious edu- 
cation, there must be some demand from within the group in order 
to secure a real spiritual product. The people themselves must 
demand it, and the people must check you at every point and say, 
“We don’t want this or that.” If we pay for it, and make it very 
pleasant, and have stereopticon views, victrolas, music, and things 
like that, they will come. It is a matter of method, and a matter 
of interest. It is necessary to have a system of education properly 
supported. Then, if the parents pay for the system, they will 
evaluate it. The most spiritual thing that is happening to the poor 
Jews on the East Side is the sacrifice they are making for religious 
education. And we do not want to take away from them the 
opportunity for that sacrifice. Of course, where the people are 
absolutely too poor, there may be a fund to pay, say twenty per cent 
of the cost, but there must still be the opportunity for sacrifice. 

To have a system of education that is philanthropic does not 
square with our notions from the American point of view. We 
must, if we think of democracy, think not only of privileges and 
rights, but of duties. We must give the people an opportunity 
of doing their duty in supporting the system of religious education. 
And we feel that the whole system of religious education for us 
is based on the problem of self-support. 

Jewish educators are trained first of all in the public schools. 
They get their higher education in the Teachers’ College in New 
York, their instruction in the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, and their practical instruction in the Bureau. 














A PAGEANT OF THE CHURCH* 


ELEANor B. ForMAN AND Maser E. Stone 


ProcessionAL Hymn: The Church’s One Foundation. 


PROLOGUE 
Worship Among the Hebrews 
Scene: In the Temple at the hour of morning sacrifice. Priests and Levites 
gathered about the altar with the people in the distance. 
Music: Psalm 24 chanted. 
Eptsope I 


The Apostolic Church 
“I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 


Scene 1: Paul preaching to a Gentile city. 
Place: Outside the gates of Lystra. (Paul and Barnabas wor- 
shiped as gods. Timothy is called.) 
Scene 2: Agabus binds Paul. 
Place: Near the gates of Caesarea. (The price of apostleship.) 


Scene 3: Paul before Agrippa. 
Place: The Judgment Hall of Caesarea. 


Music: “Hear us, Thou that broodest.” 


INTERLUDE I { 
Confronting the City with Christ 
“Turn the city’s churches inside out to reach the people.” 


Place: A city street of to-day showing the entrance to a tent church. 
(Paul was a city man and we who would give Christ to the city 
must love it as he loved it.) 


Music: “Where cross the crowded ways of life.” 


Eptsope II 
The Early Church 


“T plead with you therefore brethren, by the compassions of God, to present all 
your faculties to Him as a living and holy sacrifice, acceptable to Him.” 


Scene: The birthday of Tarcisius. 
Time: The year 260 A. D. 
Place: One of the tiny chapels of the catacombs without Rome. 


(The story of little Tarcisius is one of the many from which the 
devotion of life and service in the early days of the Church’s 
history shines clear through the ages with its radiant joy in 
the Life that has conquered death.) 


Music: “The strife is o’er.” 


*The complete book ef the pageant is to be published by and may be purchased from 
the Publication Department of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Price 25c. 

+Published as an example of the use of music and pageantry in religious education. The 
plan outlined permits of great freedom in amplification. The interlude is in each case the 
p chann to show that phase of the modern church which has grown out of the historic 
church as presented in the preceding episode. 
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INTERLUDE II 
The Call of the Church To-day 


“Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 


Place: A college campus where a group of girls are discussing what they will 
do after college. 
The Spirit of the Church enters and pictures the need of the world 
for God. One by one, thoughtfully or impetuously, eagerly, or 
with lingering, but always with joy at last, they answer. 


Music: “Rejoice, ye pure in heart.” 


Eprsope III 
The Beginning of the Church in Britain 


“That they may know the mystery of God, even Christ, in whom are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 


Scene: The founding of the monastery of Iona by St. Columba. 


Time: 563 A. D 
Place: The inten of Iona near a Pistish village in the early 
morning. 


(Here St. Columba founded the monastery that was to become a 
great missionary college of signal influence.) 


Music: St. Patrick’s Hymn. 
INTERLUDE III 
The Founding of an American College for the Education of the Clergy 


“——May they teach as Thou Thyself hast taught them, hand on the gifts which 
Thou Thyself hast given, rule well Thy people——” 


Place: A school room in a New England town. 

(The scene is based on records of the founding of Yale and 
Harvard—“that the ministry might not become illiterate when 
those who had come from the mother country should lie in 
the dust.”) 


Music: “Christ is made the sure foundation.” 


Episope IV 
The Medieval Church 


“Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, but if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 


Scene 1: St. Catherine of Siena. 


Time: 1375 A. D., when the popes had exiled themselves for years 
at Avignon, leaving the Church torn by the rebellious Italian 
a a blackened by unbelievable greed and sin within 

erself. 


Place: A small room, high above a narrow street in Siena, where 
the tanner, Catherine’s father lived. 

Here Catherine spent most of the thirty-odd years of her 
life and from here were sent many of her letters to peasants 
and kings, popes and hermits, carrying the flame of her un- 
conquerable faith. It was mainly through her letters that she 
sought to nerve the popes to lift the Church from the sin which 
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was agony to Catherine and to establish it in purity and humil- 
ity. Most of her letters were dictated to Neri di Landoccio, a 
young Italian noble, her disciple and secretary. 

“She had given her all to the Church—her courage, her patience, her audacity, 
her constancy. She had been racked by the sins of the Church and her pain 
had expressed itself, not in desertion but in service.” 

Scene 2: St. Francis of Assisi. 

Time: In the 13th century near the close of St. Francis’ life. 


Place: Outside a village at sunset—among the simple folk that 
Francis loved. 


“Out of his grief he snatched the material of that spirit which has made the 
word ‘Franciscan’ synonym of that pure, simple joyousness which one finds 
in the lives of little children and among the pure in heart.” 


Music: “For all the saints.” 


INTERLUDE IV 
The Good News Still Preached on the Open Road 


“He who holds his life dear is destroying it— 
He who makes it of little account will keep it forever.” 
Time: The present. 


Place: A onan on the Labrador, visited in the long journeys of the mission 
octor. 
(A young medical student with the mission doctor, questioning the 
need of “throwing his life away in such a ’place” finds his 
answer in the lameness of a little boy.) 


Music: “For all the saints.” 


EpisopE V 
The Church in Reformation 


“And He took a little child and set him in the midst of them. ‘Of such is the 
Kingdom, He said.” 
Scene 1: Martin Luther teaching little children to read the Bible. 


(Luther was the earnest champion of the principle that no child 
should be denied the training in the rudiments of education 
heretofore given only to those who were to enter the Church.) 


Music: “Ein Feste Burg.” 


Scene 2: Wesley preaching to the country people by the roadside. 


(Wesley taught the Church how to bring the Good News to the 
everyday man and woman.) 


Music: “Love Divine, all love excelling.” 


INTERLUDE V 
The Modern Church Educating Its Children 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” 


Scene: A modern Sunday school with its worship, study, and expression. 
Music: “Little Lord Jesus.” 
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EpisopeE VI 
Bringing the Church to America 


“One the object of our journey, one the faith that never tires, 
One the earnest looking forward, one the hope our God inspires.” 
Scene 1: Planting the cross in northern Michigan. 
Time: June, 1671. The Jesuit mission to America. 
Place: The shores of the Sault Ste Marie. 
Music: Jesuit hymn, “Vixella Regis.” 





Scene 2: The landing of the Pilgrims. 
Music: Doxology. 
Scene 3: The Franciscans in California. 
Time: The Feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 1770. 
Place: San Diego, the site of the first mission. 
(How Father Serra, a Franciscan monk, dreamed of taking the 


Good News to the “Gentile Indians” of California and by his 
faith brought his dream to pass.) 


Music: “Sancte Deus.” 


INTERLUDE VI 
Foreign Missions of the Church 
“As a man has received the gift, so let him minister the same one to the other.” 
Scene: The tent of a medical missionary. 
Music: “Jesus shall reign where e’er the sun.” 


EPILOGUE 
The Task of the Church 


“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


(The Spirit of the Church, face to face with the yet unfinished task of the 
Church—to bring the Kingdom of God to a world torn by war, class hatred, and 
useless waste of life and strength, and weakened by unrighteousness—shrinks 
back in dismay until she sees the Church as the body of those who, from Penta- 
cost until now, have gone forward fearlessly to victory, knowing “one hope, 
one Lord, one faith, one God and Father of us all.”) 


Music: ‘God is working His purpose out.” 
REcEssSIONAL Hymn: “Lead on, O King Eternal.” 


THE SPECIAL CHURCH-SCHOOL BUILDING 
INFORMATION FOR COMMITTEES ON NEW BUILDINGS 5 


NoTABLE CHURCH BUILDINGS WITH SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 


PLANTS 
*St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal............ Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
First Congregational Church................... Winnetka, Ill. 


Pilgrim Congregational Church................ Cleveland, Ohio 
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Euclid Ave. Presbyterian. ........00.scccccces Cleveland, Ohio 
First Methodist Church. ......5...0cccccee- Long Beach, Calif. 
Bhcwtiy SINE SNe 65.6.8 500 din cannes Seseawaw en Camden, N. J. 
i ee re re Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
First Presbyterian Church........ Feeseth themes Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pee Te ND ns con oo 640 heap enwrdedns Greeley, Colo. 
Humphrey Memorial M. E. Church............... Eugene, Ore. 
Ce Sy a oA d der id a ese wer each New Haven, Conn. 
Hyde Park Memtet Cimmreh. . ow... icc creas nsec Chicago, IIl. 
First Presbyterian Church.................. Greensboro, N. C. 
Methodist (Type in small community).Wessington Springs, S. Dak. 
Brick Presikyterian Citurclt.... 2... 02 0c cence Rochester, N. Y. 
Tabernacle Baptist Church.................-.. Richmond, Va. 
First Congregational Church................. Fall River, Mass. 
Franklin Circle Church of Christ............... Cleveland, Ohio 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.............. Conway, Ark. 
*Boulevard Presbyterian Church.............. Cleveland, Ohio 
*Fivet Metal Gammeh... o.oo ki ett cise clones South Bend, Ind. 
Dewey Avenue Presbyterian Church........... Rochester, N. Y. 
Trinity Methodist Church................... Providence, R. I. 
SH ivet Cee GON, oon cc cb sees cenccawweuun Norfolk, Va. 
Picst Pree Gans os no a o's c Spee ecene Chicago, Iil. 
Second Hit CM... eee ceccseceseunwne St. Louis, Mo. 
Methodist Chmreh, South... 0... . ccc cn dscedes Temple, Texas 
PRU MIE k.o¢ vb eho navn swh pe egeadina ausee Minneapolis 
Pilgritn  COmeetiowl. . so cin i vey cceintuxasdbesad St. Louis 


*The churches starred and the following church have published 
pamphlets giving the plans of their new buildings: 
Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto, Canada. (Proposed 
plans and changes. ) 
In writing for these at least ten cents should be enclosed to 
cover cost and postage. 


ARCHITECTS WHO HAvE WorRKED ON THIS PROBLEM 


Maurer and Mills, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 
S. R. Nicklas, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George W. Kramer, New York City. 

H. W. Holsman, McCormick Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
H. Sullivan, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Clarence N. Blackall, Boston, Mass. 

T. L. Brodie, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Harry W. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Chicago. 

H. M. Patterson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Honeywell, Kokomo, Indiana. 


OTHER SouRCES OF INFORMATION 


Herbert W. Gates, Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Commission on Religious Education, Presb. Church in Canada. 

Secretary, A. J. W. Myers, Ph.D., Confederation Life Bldg., 
Toronto, Can. 

Stanton Caldwell, 1334 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Permanent Exhibit and Library of the Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. 

Traveling Exhibit of the Religious Education Association. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SUNDAY SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


“The Sunday School Building and Its Equipment,” by H. F. Evans, 
University of Chicago Press, (September, 1914), 75c. 

“Housing the Sunday School,” by Marion Lawrance, Pilgrim 
Press, $2.00 net. 

Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools, article S. S. Architecture, by 
H. F. Evans. 

“Building the Sunday School,” article in Sunday School Times, 
June 2, 1906. 

“Planning a New Sunday School Building,” article in Sunday 
School Times, June 15, 1912. 

“Housing the Up-to-date Sunday School,” by H. W. Maurer, ar- 
ticle in The Sunday School Executive. 

Articles in RELicious Epucation for June, 1910 (165-177), Au- 
gust, I910 (271-272), June, 1914, Dec., 1916. 

Chapter IX in “The Modern Sunday School,” by Henry F. Cope; 
(Revell) ; Chapter X in “Efficiency in the Sunday School,” Cope, 
(Doran) ; $1.00. 

The Church-and-School Building, pamphlet, Board of Sabbath 
Schools, Presbyterian Church in Canada, Toronto. 

Sunday School Architecture, Downey and Blake, Board of Sunday 
Schools Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Departmental Sunday School Building, Board of Church Ex- 
tension, M. E. Church, South, Louisville, Ky. 

Church and Sunday School Buildings, George W. Cramer, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 
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PoINTs TO BE REMEMBERED 


1. Remember you are building a Scoot plant, not a church, 
not an “architectural dream,” but a school for boys and girls. 

2. Do not sacrifice classroom, or recreation-room space for the 
sake of a Sunday-school auditorium, when the church auditorium 
will meet all general assembly needs. 

3. Do not sacrifice school efficiency to Norman, Gothic, or Ren- 
aissance exterior plans. 

4. Keep in mind the children’s eyes, ears, and physical condi- 
tion. Do not handicap teaching with insufficient, badly-colored 
light. Avoid facing yellow, blues, and reds in windows. Look out 
for jangling street-car noises and similar disturbances. 

5. Avoid long stair-climbs for persons under 16, especially 
girls. 

6. Partitions are not for separation alone; they are for the ex- 
clusion of sound as well as of sight. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


For the situation at the average church, usually the best space 
available is at the rear of the church, and here it is possible to erect 
a very satisfactory plant by building principally on the following 
plan: 

Ist floor, for small children and for gymnasium. Where the 
floor of the church is well above the ground, 5 feet or more, this 
school floor can run under the church auditorium, with some large 
rooms either for primary classes or for assembly of lower grades 
and for use on social occasions by the church. 

2nd floor, for intermediates in classes. 

3d floor, for seniors and adults in classes. It is not necessary 
to provide an assembly room for seniors and adults. Intermediates 
and juniors can meet in the church auditorium, and primary and 
beginners would naturally meet in .their own rooms on the first 
floor. 

Be sure to provide a convenient office for the director or paid 
superintendent, also for cloakrooms and toilet facilities on each 
floor, and plan for more classrooms than you at present need. 

Many large Sunday schools have too many small rooms which 
can accommodate only very small classes. Classrooms are of the 
greatest importance for ages 9-16. The effect on boys and girls 
of being shut up in a small room is unfavorable; either there is 
a sense of being cramped and confined or of being crowded. Chil- 
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dren up to seven can be taught in groups of twenty or thirty; 
those from seven to ten can easily be taught by a good teacher in 
groups of fifteen; those of ten to sixteen in groups of ten. Always 
allow ample room to accomodate small tables and to permit the 
free movement of younger children. The larger classes will de- 
mand fewer teachers and so permit of a more discriminating 
selection. 

In considering the investment in the building—an investment 
in many cases as large as that in the church auditorium—we must 
not allow ourselves to set the one over against the other, comparing 
cost of “Sunday school” with cost of “church,” for this building 
is an integral, inseparable part of the church plant. It is the equip- 
ment which the church provides to train its future membership 
and working force. Any investment is justified providing it is 
necessary to insure the holding and training of the youth life for 
the Kingdom of God. 

The Sunday-school building is the equipment-investment which 
the local church makes in its own future, making it in those who 
must constitute the church of the future, and making that invest- 
ment at the time and in the manner most favorable to the end of 
securing and preparing a useful membership. The Sunday school 
of to-day is the church of to-morrow. 

That there may be a clear understanding of the purpose and 
the importance of this part of the church building, it may be best 
to speak of it either as “The Church School Building” or as “the 
educational plant” of the church. 

Build for to-morrow, for the future. See that your plans pro- 
vide (a) for the normal increase that always comes when a church 
takes this part of its work seriously, (b) for the natural growth 
of your community, and (c) for new types of activity such as a 
larger measure of social and recreational provision, larger com- 
munity service (many churches have had—to their joy—the com- 
munity leadership of youth life thrust upon them), and more 
systematic week-day instruction in religion. 

If the church is to hold its place in the life of the future it 
will become increasingly a community center, and this building 
should be planned so that it could be used every day and every 
night of the week. 

“The ideal classroom may be described as a rectangular, 
plastered room with outdoor light and good ventilation; this room 
will have an entrance by one door to a hall and will not be con- 
nected by door to the neighboring classrooms.” 














THE MALDEN PLAN 


The Malden School of Religious Education has developed from 
a conviction on the part of many of the active church leaders of 
Malden that an adequate program of religious education for the 
children of a community involves many problems which can only 
be solved by community co-operation. Chief among these problems 
is the training of religious teachers and leaders for the Sunday 
schools, week-day religious schools, mid-week recreational activi- 
ties, and other religious agencies. The establishing of the Malden 
School of Religious Education is the initial step in a program 
which will gradually develop into a thoroughly co-ordinated system 
of religious education for the city of Malden. 

Prof. W. S. Athearn is the Director of the Community Train- 
ing School. Prof. N. E. Richardson also works in this school. 
The following outline will suggest the work proposed by the Malden 
Council of Religious Education : 


I. The Development of a City System of Religious Education, 
Including : 

a. A City Board of Religious Education, analogous to the Board 
of Education of the public schools. 

b. A City Superintendent of Religious Education. 

c. A City Training School for Leaders, including observation 
and practice teaching. 

d. Common Educational Standards for the guidance of the 

Church Schools in the city. 

e. A System of Week-day Religious Schools. This stepinvolves : 

1. An adequate supply of trained lay teachers. 

2. A curriculum suited to the needs of the various grades 
and related to the program of Sunday instructions. 

3. An enlightened public sentiment which will insure the 
necessary moral and financial support, and prevent mis- 
understandings and partisan controversies. 

II. The unification of all child welfare agencies of the city in the 
interests of the largest efficiency. 

III. The supervision of a complete religious census of the city with 
special reference to the religious needs of children and young 
people. 

IV. The direction of educational, industrial, and social surveys for 
the purpose of securing the facts upon which a constructive 
community program can be based. 
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V. The study of the recreational and social conditions of the city, 
the training of local leaders, and the building of a scientific, 
well balanced program of work, study, and play for the chil- 
dren of the city. 

VI. The creation of a community consciousness on matters of 
moral and religious education. 

With the launching of the Malden School of Religious Edu- - 
cation the first three items in the above outline will be complete. 
The Board of Religious Education has been formed and Miss Grace 
Jones, supervisor of practice teaching for the Department of Reli- 
gious Education of Boston University, has been employed as city 
supervisor of the religious schools of Malden. Her services will 
be freely given to any church or society wishing to standardize or 
improve its religious instruction. 





ACCREDITED BIBLE STUDY 
AN ADVERSE OPINION 


The Board of Education for the State of Washington having 
passed a resolution as follows: ° 

“Since this Board looks with favor upon allowing credits for 
Bible study outside of school, it is moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider a plan for allowing such credits—one-half credit 
to be given for Old Testament, and one-half credit for New Test- 
ament, on the basis of 30-32 credits for high school graduation, and 
that a Syllabus of Bible Study be issued under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education, with rules and regulations for the 
distribution of examination questions at least once each year.” 

The following opinion on the legality of the plan was given by 
the Assistant Attorney-Generai for the State: 

“We are in receipt of your request for an opinion upon the fol- 
lowing question: May the directors of a school district prescribe a 
course of Bible study for high school students and grant school 
credits to apply toward graduation from such high schools to students 
who successfully pass examinations upon such course of Bible study, 
pursued outside of the public school buildings, and that no part of 
the public school money, time or property be used in conducting 
such courses? 

“Your attention has heretofore been directed to the opinion of 
former Attorney-General Jones, of September 19, 1891, to the super- 
intendent of public instruction (Opinions Attorney-General, Vol. 1. 
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p. 142), wherein, after an exhaustive review of both the reasons and 
the decisions pertinent, the conclusion was reached that no devotional 
or religious exercises might be conducted in any public school ‘by 
the singing of hymns or other sacred music, or by reading passages 
from the Bible, without comment, or by repeating or causing to be 
repeated, without comment, what is usually known as the Lord’s 
prayer.’ 

“In that opinion the following constitutional provisions were 
quoted : Sec. 11, Art. I; Sec. 4, Art. IX; the first subdivision of the 
compact with the United States, found in Art. XX VI; and the fourth 
subdivision of said compact. 

“The distinction between the question answered in that opinion 
and the question now submitted is that it is now proposed that the 
Bible study be conducted outside of the public school buildings and 
no public funds be expended thereon . It would serve no useful 
purpose in this opinion to review the reasons prompting the adoption 
of the constitutional provisions referred to, nor to discuss the spirit 
of those provisions, as the opinion of former Attorney-General 
Jones amply covers these matters. We deem it sufficient to say that 
the conclusion reached in the former opinion was based not only 
upon the idea that public money should not be expended for religious 
instruction, but also upon the equally important reason that the 
public schools should be wholly and absolutely free from all sectarian 
control or influence. It cannot plausibly be contended that if credits 
toward graduation in the public schools are to be granted for the 
successful pursuit of religious study—if inducement is to be hel 
out by the public schools themselves, of direct reward for such study 
in connection with such public schools—that the objection to sec- 
tarian influence is removed. The object of the statutory provisions 
is absolutely to sever all connection between sectarian instruction 
and the instruction given by and in connection with the public schools. 
We have not overlooked the fact that the word ‘influence’ appears 
in the constitution in connection with the provision relating to the 
expenditure of public funds. The high schools, however, are sup- 
ported by public funds, and the religious instruction suggested by 
your question is equally in connection with the high schools involved, 
whether or not any particular funds pertaining to the high schools 
are expended upon such instruction. The legal objection to the 
proposed system of Bible study is that the courses of study are made 
a part of the public school curriculum. It is immaterial that the 
pursuit of these studies be optional. With the policy or advisability 
of these constitutional provisions this office, of course, has nothing 
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to do. Our sole endeavor has been to ascertain their correct legal 
construction. The question submitted is therefore answered in the 
negative.” 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


“The nation that in some quarters, for the sake of gain, still 
chains to the wheels of industry the bodies and souls of her little 
children, that allows human life to be sacrificed to the inventions 
of speed and production from lack of costly safeguards, that heeds 
but listlessly the cry of the poor and oppressed, is not at peace 
even though she be not at war. 

“No nation, least of all so vast and diversified a one as ours, 
is justified in trusting to chance for the creation of her national 
character. She must expect of every one of her citizens some true 
form of national service, rendered according to the capacity of 
each. National preparedness is a clear duty. If this service as- 
sumes the form of military defense, such can easily become a 
menace and will surely fall short of pacific effect unless all the 
productive forces of manhood are at the same moment shaped into 
social order. The only thorough preparedness is that exemplified 
by Christ, the preparedness of character based upon life with God. 

“Would that our peace to-day were like the river and our 
righteousness as the waves of the sea! Then would we be indeed 
an ensign to the nations. But how different a case it is! The 
nations now at war have as much to teach us as we have to teach 
them. They rebuke our worship of comfort and money by the 
daily offering upon a reeking altar of life and treasure; they de- 
clare to us that intoxicating liquor, which is so freely and carelessly 
drunk-in our land, is a national menace to be dispensed with at 
the cost of lowered revenue but with the gain of heightened virility ; 
they teach us that food is the staff of physical life, not an invita- 
tion to daintiness and gluttony; they rebuke our spiritual poverty 
by the splendor of their spiritual eagerness, which out of their 
tragedy brings new visions from God and breeds new virtues in 
men; they shame our self-indulgence by a degree of self-sacrifice 
that is royal.”—From the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church at the General Convention, St. Louis, October, 
1916. 














BIBLE STORIES AND YOUNG CHILDREN* 


This inquiry which you sent me raises the very troublesome 
question which most parents and teachers seem not to have solved 
for themselves. How is one to tell the Bible stories except as the 
Bible gives them? We may, indeed, as has sometimes been done, 
take the story, omit the elements of it which were based on a prim- 
itive conception of the universe and of ‘the divine life in it, and 
change any parts which seem to us not to fit our form of faith. 

It is evident, however, that when we have done this we have 
a new group of stories and are not teaching the children the Bible, 
if by that we mean we want them to know what the Bible says. 
My idea of such instruction is that the childreu should be allowed 
to have the Bible stories as nearly as possible in the Bible language. 
They enjoy it and respond to the graphic and picturesque elements 
of the English form of the Old and New Testaments. What is 
necessary is that the parents or teachers should have the right view 
of the stories; give them the proper atmosphere and make any 
necessary explanations to the child on the basis of critical 
scholarship. 

I am accustomed to suggest as the best Bible story book for 
children about ten years of age, the publication of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, entitled “An Old, Old Story Book,” by Eva March 
Tappan. This gives, as you know if you are familiar with it, the 
stories from the Old Testament only, but it gives them in the Bible 
language and by omissions makes the form and progress of the 
story well fitted to the child mind. 

We have, of course, such books as “Bible Stories Retold,” by 
Dr. Brooke Herford, published by the Sunday School Association 
of London, or Walter L. Sheldon’s two books of the Old Testament 
Bible stories and the Life of Jesus. Also the “Bible Story Retold 
for Young People,” by Bennett and Adenay, from the Macmillan 
Company. We find one of our Sunday school textbooks, “Early 
Hebrew Stories,” by Charles F. Dole, much liked by liberal house- 
holds. You are, no doubt, familiar also with the “Century Bible 
for Young People.” Whether you think that would fit the house- 
hold referred to I do not feel sure, but it is considered one of the 
best of the Bible revisions. 


*Unity, published | Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, meeting the wastes of the selection and 
method of using the Bible and Biblical stories, a question which so often comes to the 
office of the R. E. A., submitted it to Miss Florence Buck, of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Association. We publish Miss Buck’s answer. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Boston, February 27, 28, March 1, 1917 
“Religious Education and the Coming World Order” 


The arrangements for the fourteenth annual convention, both 
as to preparations in Boston and as to the programs, indicate the 
strongest and most attractive convention the Association has ever 
held. The sessions will begin with meetings of the Departments 
on the morning of Tuesday, February 27th and continue until the 
closing session on the night of Thursday, March Ist. ; 

The morning and afternoon meetings will be held in the 
churches, halls, and hotels about Copley Square; the first two night 
sessions will be held in the larger churches of the Copley Square 
neighborhood and the last night session in Symphony Hall. 

Hotel headquarters will be at the Hotel Lenox, one block from 
the public library, and the office headquarters will be in the Boston 
University Administration Building, between the library and the 
hotel. The following are the persons selected by the Boston Com- 
mittee as Chairmen of the various sub-committees and as consti- 
tuting the Executive Committee. 


Boston COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 
The Executive Committee— President Lemuel H. Murlin 


Treasurer— Mr. Arthur S. Johnson 

Citizens’ Committee— Dr. Francis G. Peabody 

Places of Meeting— Mr. William I. Lawrance 

Office Headquarters— Mr. George W. Mehaffy 

Exhibit— Professor Walter S. Athearn 

Publicity— Mr. Samuel Reis 

Devotional Services— Rev. W. L. Sperry 

Student Attendance— Professor E. C. Moore 

Music— Professor F. Augustine Smith 
PROGRAM 


A tentative outline. Full details in later programs. 
I. GENERAL SESSIONS 

PREPARATION MEETING. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 4 Pp. M. 

First GENERAL SESSION. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 7:45 p. M., Copley Square. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Denver. 
Pres. William Douglas Mackenzie, L.L.D., Hartford, Conn. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 7:45 P. M., ., Copley Square. 
Rabbi Wm. H. Friedmann, Denver. 
President John H. Finley, L.L.D., A ines N.Y. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
Thursday, March Ist, 11 A. M. 
The Annual Survey: “Religious Education and Present Day 
World Progress.” 
A Year’s Work in World-Wide Religious Education. 
Annual Business Session. 
FourtH GENERAL SESSION. 
Thursday, March Ist, 7:45 Pp. M., Symphony Hall. 


II. DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


I. THE CounciL. 
(Sessions open to members of The Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and to those invited by The Council.) 
First SESSION. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 10 a. M. at The Hotel Lenox. 
SECOND SESSION. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 2 p. M. at The Hotel Lenox. 
II. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 9:30 A. M. 
Thursday, March Ist, 2:30 P. M. 
The Prophetic Function of the College. 
The College Training for Living in a World Brotherhood. 
The College Interpreting the New Missionary Spirit. 
A Religious Interpretation of Vocational Guidance. 
III. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 9:30 A. M. 
Educational Methodology and the Theological Seminary. 
What Training in Education should be required of all Semi- 
nary Graduates? 
The Relation of Courses in Religious Education to Courses in 
General Education. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 2:30 P. M. 
The Professional Preparation of Teachers in the Seminary. 
The Religious Educational Equipment for the Foreign Field. 
A Commission on Standardization of Departments of Religious 
Education in the Seminaries. 
A Commission on Standardization of Courses in Religious 
Education in the Seminary. 
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IV. CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 
The Church Facing the Coming Social Order. 
First SEsSIon. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 9:30 A. M. 
1. The Demand of the Coming Social Order upon the Church. 
2. Elements in the Church Training of Young People to Meet 
the Coming Social Order. 
3. The Minister as the Prophet of the New Social Order. 
Discussion. 
SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday, March Ist, 9:00 A. M. 
1. Developing the Missionary Consciousness in the Modern 
Man. 
2. A Program of Missionary Education in the Local Church. 
Discussion. 
The Leadership of Religion in the New Internationalism. 
V. Cuurcu ScHoots (Sunday Schools). 
First SESSION. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 2:30 P. M. 
The Church and the Social Relations of Young People. 
Sunday School Nomenclature. 
Worship in the Sunday School. 
The School and Vocational Direction. 
The School and the Pupils’ Reading. 
SECOND SESSION. F 
Thursday, March Ist, 2:30 P. M. 
General Subject. 
The Church School Facing the Coming Social Order. 
1. Adjusting the Church School to the New Democracy. 
2. Adjustments to Recent Developments in Educational 
Method: 
1. As to Lesson Material. 
2. As to Methods of Teaching. 
3. As to Organization and Administration. 
VI. Directors oF ReEticious Epucation. 
A Special Conference of Professional Directors in Churches. 
VII. Pusric ScHoots. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 4:00 P. M. 
1. A Report on Recent Developments in the Correlation of 
Bible Study with the Work of the Public Schools: A Survey 
of Progress. 
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2. The Moral and Religious Significance of the European Situa- 
tion to our American Schools. 
3. Problems of Moral and Religious Training Arising out of 
the Present Dominance of Practical and Vocational Studies. 
4. The Place of Bible Study in a Well-rounded Education. 
VIII. Private ScHoots. 
Thursday, March Ist, 2:00 P. M. 
A program being arranged on the religious and moral problems 
of private academies and secondary schools. 
IX. TRAINING SCHOOLS. _ 
’ Institutions for Training Lay Workers for Churches and Mis- 
sionary work. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 9:30 A. M. and 2:00 P. M. 
X. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association; Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Associations. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 12:00 Noon. 
XI. Soctat SERVICE. 
In view of the social nature of the theme and emphasis of the 
convention no separate sessions will be held. 
XII. THe Famity. 
First SESSION. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 10:00 A. M. 
1. Adjustments in Religious Training due to the Economic 
Change in the Home. 
2. Securing Social Training in the Family. 
3. Training the Parenthood of To-morrow. 
SECOND SESSION. 
Wednesday, March Ist, 4:00 P. M. 
1. Family Co-operation with Community Agencies. 
2. The Sunday School Reaching the Family. 
3. How Can We Teach Religion in the Family? 
XIII. Foreign Mission ScHoots. 
Will meet jointly with Department of Churches and Pastors 
and with Private Schools. 
XV. REticious ArT. 
1. Chairman’s Address 
2. A Program of Expositions or Lectures on Great Paintings, 
Designed to Show their Religious Values and Uses. ‘, 
3. Religious Art in Music. 
4. Demonstration. 
By Choir of several hundred voices. 











‘NEWS AND NOTES 


The Pacific Theological Seminary celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary, October 8 to 13. 


It is said there are over 800 Buddhist Sunday schools in Japan, 
with a registration of over 20,000 children. 


Sidney A. Weston has been elected as editor of the Sunday 
school publications of the Congregational Board. 


The Family Altar League, secretary, Rev. R. H. Taylor, 508 
Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, seeks to secure the promise of parents to 
conduct family worship. 


Prof. E. Albert Cook, formerly of the Congregational College 
of Montreal, has been called to the chair of Systematic Theology 
in Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Another bulletin of a well organized course of study for the 
Sunday school is that published by the First Congregational 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Fred L. Brownlee, director. 


The American Baptist Publication Society is paying special at- 
tention to the Daily Vacation Bible Schools with Dr. Edward Raf- 
fety in charge of this work. An attractive circular explains their 
plans in detail. 


The Dane Street Congregational Church of Beverley, Massa- 
chusetts, issues a very attractive booklet showing the organization 
and plans of their educational work. Miss Helen D. Story is the 
Director of Religious Education. 


January 28 has been appointed as Child Labor Day. Pastors 
and others may obtain material on the general conditions of child 
labor in this country by writing to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


Graded lessons come into more general use; the Church of 
the Brethren (Dunkard) is beginning the publication of a series 
for their schools. At present they will issue only the first two 
grades, but they expect to complete the series in a short time. 


Worcester Academy at Worcester, Massachusetts, has a Di- 
rector of Religious Education who gives courses in the English 
Bible and has responsibility for the direct religious leadership and 
organization of the students. Albert E. Bailey holds this position. 


The Y. M. C. A. of the A. & M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas, announces a “School of Religious Instruction.” 
This provides a regular program of study running through all the 
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years of the college life and offering fairly serious work under 
members of the faculty. ; 


A School of Religion, or a Sunday school, has been organized 
at Appleton Chapel at Harvard University under the direction of 
Prof. H. W. Holmes. The general ideals and plan of work is 
similar to those of the Union School of Religion at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Professors Jenks and McMurry have been at work editing and 
preparing a series of educational motion pictures for use in schools. 
They deal principally with industries and conditions in sanitation 
and hygiene and are rented by the Atlas Educational Projector Co., 
67 Irving Place, New York City. 


The National Institution for Moral Instruction, Mr. Milton 
Fairchild, chairman, announces that they have secured a group of 
seventy persons who have agreed to prepare codes in the Morality 
competition. The Institutions asks that all persons interested shall 
send in suggestions or advice regarding the codes of morals. 


“Good Book Week,” Dec. 4th to 9th, is being promoted by the 
Boy Scouts of America and calls for the co-operation of school, 
libraries, churches and homes in encouraging boys to select and read 
stimulating, interesting, helpful books. The Library Commission of 
the organization of Boy Scouts publishes a bulletin of “Books Boys 
Like Best.” 


Prof. George A. Coe is absent this year from Union, taking 
his sabbatical leave. He is fully occupied, however, in bringing 
to the point of publication some of the results of his work during 
the past several years. The first book to be published is entitled 
“The Psychology of Religion” and will be issued by the University 
of Chicago Press. 


At Bozeman, Montana, there has been organized “The Bozeman 
Institute of Religious Education,” with a board of directors formed 
representing the churches, Y. M .C. A., high school, grade school, 
and the agricultural college. A three years’ course of study is to 
be conducted by a community institute. The Rev. H. I. Oberholtzer 
is the director in charge. 


NoTICE 


It is proposed by the Executive Board to offer the following 
change in the By-laws at the next annual meeting: 

Article IV, Section 2, line 5, should be changed to read, “at least 
ten days prior to the date of such meetings,” instead of, as now 
reading, “at least three days.” 
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The Wayland Academy at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, offers a 
course intended to train its young people for usefulness, as lay 
leaders, in their own churches. It is known as a course in “Social 
Efficiency.” The work includes principles of teaching, practice in 
teaching, the organization and direction of Sunday schools and 
other agencies for religious education. 


There has been organized at the West End Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, a week-day school of religion under the super- 
vision of the Department of Religious Education at Columbia 
University. A committee of management is in charge with a corps 
of teachers from Union and Columbia. Classes are held in the 
week-day, and the major part of the work is to be done after 3:45 
in the afternoon. 


The catalog or bulletin of “The Church School of the First 
Presbyterian Church” of Buffalo, N. Y., is a very attractive 
pamphlet giving the officers and teachers, plan of organization, and 
curriculum of this school, of which the Rev. W. H. Babcock, M.A., 
is the director. The booklet bears this significant quotation from 
Horace Bushnell: “The child should grow up as a Christian and 
never know himself as being otherwise.” 


The announcement of the Department of Religious Education 
in the Yale School of Religion makes very interesting reading. 
Provision is made for work in preparation for the Directorate, for 
the educational work of the Y. M. C. A., for Biblical teaching in 
preparatory schools and colleges, and for lay leadership. The work 
is arranged so that in three years’ work it will lead to the degree of 
B.D., or by certain groupings to that of Ph.D. Professor Weigle 
and Professor Winchester have recently been added to this 
department. 


The organization of the department of Religious Education 
and Psychology at Union Seminary is indicative of the seriousness 
with which this work is taken and of the demands of professional 
training in this field. In addition to the training for the Pastorate, 
for Directorates of Religious Education, and for editorial and 
teaching positions, the work at Union is organized with strong 
emphasis on research in principles and methods and the develop- 
ment of laboratory work through the Demonstration School at the 
Seminary. 


The World Alliance for International Friendship has prepared 
a four weeks’ course of study on World Constructive Statesman- 
ship under the general title of “A New Era in Human History.” 
The plan is such that any adult class could take this work for a 
single month. Surely whatever would help us to think of the reli- 
gious significance of present conditions and the possibility of di- 
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recting ourselves to a better era should have the hearty co-operation 
of all good men and women. Full particulars may be obtained by 
addressing: World Alliance for International Friendship, 105 
East 22d St., New York City. 


“The Christian Educator” is the name of a new periodical pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work. The editors are John T. Faris, D.D., and Robert W. Veach, 
D.D. The first issue of the magazine announces a correspondence 
course in Religious Education conducted by the Department of 
Religious Education of the Presbyterian Board, and also announces 
the formation of “The Presbyterian Home Circle” to promote 
Bible-reading and religious training in the family. Particulars 
may be obtained by addressing the Presbyterian Board, Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. H. H. Hilton of the firm of Ginn & Co., Chicago, has 
become a member of the Executive Board of the R. E. A., taking 
the place made vacant by the death of Mr. N. W. Harris. 


The campaign for a Union Religious Center at the University 
of Wisconsin, to cost $250,000, is now being energetically carried 
on by a number of religious organizations throughout the state. 
Another $250,000 will be raised as an endowment for maintenance 
of the building and the carrying on of various activities. The 
purpose of the religious center will be to supply a place where all 
religious forces in the university may carry on their work. An 
auditorium which will seat 4000 people will constitute the main 
part of the building since such a hall has long been needed. A 
number of classrooms, social rooms, offices for university pastors, 
and quarters for the Y. M. C. A. will also be provided. 


The American School Peace League announces two sets of 
prizes to be known as the Seabury Prizes, offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 

1. What Education Can Do Toward the Maintenance of 
Permanent Peace. Open to Seniors in Normal Schools. 

2. The Influence of the United States in the Adoption of a 
Plan for Permanent Peace. Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools. 
Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars will be 
given for the best essays in both sets. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Writing on Sunday school work in China, Prof. Charles L. 
Bromley says: “At the Shanghai Baptist Theological Seminary we 
feel that no minister is fully equipped who does not know how to 
organize and conduct a successful Sunday school. Further, we 
have learned that the only way to teach students how to build up 
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and carry on Sunday schools is to take them out into the villages 
and have them do it. To this end we have five out-stations, our 
laboratories of applied Christianity. By conducting these out- 
stations we learn the problems connected with Sunday school work 
in Chinese villages and can help the men solve them. 

“Our plan of work is to divide the men between the five out- 
stations, making one man Sunday school superintendent, the others 
help in various capacities. One of these helpers is leader of the 
singing and attends a special class once a week where he is taught 
children’s songs. On Saturday morning all the men attend a 
Preparation Class, at which, besides practising children’s songs, 
they are given a detailed program for the following Sunday. 
Weekly reports, are made and records of attendance charted.” 


A very interesting plan of promoting interest in modern Sun- 
day school work is being carried forward by Mrs. Isaac Sewall, 
the field secretary of the Sunday school board of the M. E. Church 
South. Mrs. Sewall started in a few years ago by making small 
exhibits of Sunday school material, manual work, etc., at the Ten- 
nessee State Fair. As this attracted attention a larger space was 
given to it, regular premiums were awarded, and it was possible 
to make a fairly complete exhibit of the modern Sunday school 
and to give demonstrations, as for instance of the primary pro- 
gram, at certain times. The novelty of the feature brought to it 
a good deal of newspaper publicity. By these means large numbers 
of people have been brought into actual touch with modern Sun- 
day school methods. Mrs, Sewall urges that wherever any such 
plan is contemplated, the work of preparing exhibits of manual 
material, the training of children, and also, that of taking up 
arrangements with the Fair authorities should be commenced 
nearly a year in advance. 


Directors OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN CHURCHES 


The one professional meeting for the group of workers known 
as Directors of Religious Education in Churches is held at the con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association. The section of 
the Directors at the meeting in Chicago last March voted to urge 
upon all churches the wisdom of sending their employed Directors 
to the Boston convention. It would seem that this would be a wise 
action for any church to take, that the professional impetus and 
practical aid received would more than pay ior any investment 
necessary. 


STANDARDIZING A PROGRAM FOR Boys 
The International Council of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Canada some years ago prepared a series of “Standard 
Efficiency Tests for Boys.” The International Committee of the 
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Y. M. C. A. has called together representatives of other organiza- 
tions, including the R. E. A., to plan an American Standard Pro- 
gram with suitable tests and with detailed instructions for the life 
of boys. The initial and tentative program provides for the years 
thirteen to nineteen inclusive and gives the standards of attain- 
ment in a large number of aspects and fields for each of these 
years, under the heads of Intellectual, Physical, Religious, and 
Service. The whole program is now under study and testing. 

The St. Andrew’s Methodist Church, New York City, will start 
a demonstration week-day school for religious education for 
Methodism in New York City. The Rev. H. W. Farrington, who 
had charge of schools at Gary, Ind., is to take charge. The pupils 
are to come from private schools in the vicinity of Public School 
87 and a near-by high school. The present aim is to show the prac- 
ticability of week-day religious education, not only under the Gary 
schedule, which puts children under instruction at various hours 
of the day, but also after school hours. 





RECENT ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


SEx-SEGREGATION IN Reticious Epucation, Walter S. 
Athearn. (1916.) Reprinted from the Graded Sunday School 
Magazine. 

STATE-WIDE EpucATION IN SocraL Hycrene, Waiiliam T. 
Foster. Reprinted from “Social Hygiene” Vol. II, No. 3, July, 
1916. Describes the community work through Oregon of the or- 
ganization for that state. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE FIVE-YEAR PRoGRAM, Commis- 
sion on Religious Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
Bulletin No. 5. 

OFFICIAL SYLLABUS OF BIBLE Stupy For HicH ScHOOL 
Pupits, Extension Series, University of Virginia Record, Sept. 
1916. Gives the conditions under which credit is obtained in Vir- 
ginia and the outlines of courses in O. T. History, O. T. Literature, 
and N. T. History and Literature. Can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Extension, University, Va. 

CHILDREN, and Their Religious Nurture, Pamphlet No. 1. 
Juniors, and Their Religious Care, Pamphlet No. 2. 

OLDER Boys Anp Gir.s, and Their Religious Needs, Pamphlet No.3. 
Younc Peop.e, and Their Religious Training, Pamphlet No. 4 
MEN AND WoMEN, and Their Religious Welfare, Pamphlet No. 5 

Published by the Department of Religious Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, Toronto. A series outlining the work 
of religious education in local churches. Contains very succint 
and practical statements of principles and methods. Price, 3c each. 
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TEACHING Morats To LITTLE CHILDREN, Frances W. Daniel- 
son. Journal of Education, 83 :19-20, 38-39, January 6, 13, 1916. 

WHEN CHILDREN Err, Elizabeth Harrison. A book for 
young mothers. Nat'l. Kindergarten College, Chicago, IIl., 177 p. 

Reiicious EDUCATION IN THE PuBLic ScHOOLS, Angeline 
Brooks. New Church Review, 23 :92-101, January, 1916 Argues for 
text-book or manual of religious instruction that will be acceptable 
to all creeds. 

THE STUDENTS oF AsiA, Sherwood Eddy. New York, Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1915. 223 p. 

How To OrGANIZE RELicious WorK AMONG STUDENTS, 
Thomas St. Clair Evans. The church at work in the universities. 
New York, Association Press, 1915. 47 p. 

ReLicious EpUCATION AND THE Pus Lic ScuHoots, John C. 
Hoekje. American Schoolmaster, 8:449-52, December, 1915. 
Discusses the Gary system of religious instruction. 

Brs_e Stupy AND BIBLE TEACHING, William C. Smith. Greens- 
boro, N. C., The North Carolina Sunday School Association, 1915. 
37 P.- 

CHEATING IN HicH Scuoot, Elsor Heater. Ohio Education 
Monthly, 65 :248-51, June 1916. An investigation of the extent 
of cheating among the high school students of Middletown, Conn. 

Tue EDUCATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL, Felix N. Kirsch. Cath- 
olic Educational Review, 11:423-32, May, 1916. Calls attention 
to some of the difficulties of character training and suggests a few 
general lines of treatment. 

Mora ConpITIons IN MAssAcHUSETTS HicH ScHoots, Jour- 
nal of Education, 83-429-30, 438-39, April 20, 1916. The Com- 
mittee on) moral welfare of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association made an investigation to determine if the slanderous 
statements that had been made about the Massachusetts high schools 
were true. Quotations from every reply received are given show- 
ing that there have not been sufficient grounds for the statements 
that have been made against the high schools. 

MeEtHopist EpiscopaL CHuRCH, SouTH. Educational con- 
ference. Papers presented at the meetings held April 4-6, 1916, 
at Birmingham, Ala. Bulletin of the board of education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 6:3-112, May, 1916. Con- 
tains: 1. Stonewall Anderson: The causes and cure of our educa- 
tional rivalries and jealousies, p. 3-13, 2. C. H. Trowbridge: 
Functions and limitations of denominational secondary schools, 
p. 13-18. 3. W. A. Webb: In what respects should a college for 
women be different from a college for men? p. 18-26. 4. J. M. 
Williams: In what respect should a college for women differ from 
a college for men? p. 26-35. 5. H. E. Stout: The place of the 
junior college in the system of schools conducted by the church, p. 
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36-39. 6. J. O. Leath: The relation of the Junior college to the 
standard college, p. 39-45. 7. R. E. Blackwell: The importance 
of the place of the college in the system of schools conducted by 
the church, p. 46-49. 8. J. W. Shackford: The joint standardiza- 
tion of courses of religious education for colleges, p. 49-57. 9. 
G. S. Wyatt: By what method may the church supply means of 
religious education to her youth attending high schools? p. 57-65. 
10. S. E. Mercer: Is college endowmen overemphasized? p. 78-86. 

Tue Arm oF CatHotic Epucation, Michael J. Curley. Cath- 
olic Educational Review, 12:18-26, June, 1916. 

KNOWLEDGE AND CHARACTER, William Archer. Educational 
Review, 52:119-43, September, 1916. An address delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Moral Education League, London, Feb. 
6, I914. 

Tue Reticious Basis or Pepacocy, Brother Leo. Catholic 
School Journal, 16:169-71, 96, Sept., 1916. The author examines 
“some of the ways in which the religious spirit vitally enters into 
the art of teaching.” 

SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN, Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 
Duty of home and church. Child-Welfare Magazine, 11 :18-20, 
Sept., 1916. Given at the international training school for Sunday 
school leaders. To be continued. 

SoME RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND THE 
Pusiic ScHoot System, Thomas Edward Shields. Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, 12:135-46, September, 1916. Paper read at the 
annual convention of the Catholic Educational Association, Balti- 
more, June, 1916. 

THE VALUE oF A SuNDAyY ScHoot Community, Hugh H. 
Hudson, p. 471. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE COUNTRY SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
Jos. T. Watts, p. 476. 

THE SuNDAY SCHOOL AND CoMMUNITY PRoBLEMs, T. C. 
Diggs, p. 488. 

Alumni Bulletin, University of Virginia, August, 1916. 

SELECT PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOUTHERN Baptist Epu- 
CATION ASSOCIATION ON CHURCH COLLEGES, August, 1916, Baylor 
Bulletin. 

CHURCH OF THE DiscIPLEs, Boston. General Program 1916- 
1917. Gives the schedule of courses with the ethical teaching and 
social service plans for this school. 

TEACHER TRAINING IN SOUTHERN Baptist Epucation In- 
stitutions, P. E. Burroughs. Baptist S. S. Board, Nashville, Tenn. 
Shows the teacher training work carried on in Southern Baptist 
colleges. 

NATIONAL $5000 Moratity Copes Competition, National 
Institution for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. Gives the 
plans for this competition on codes of morality. 
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An ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN OPERA- 
TION, Frederic Edward Lee. Pilgrim.Teacher, Nov., 1916. Gives 
the plan and the schedule of work in the South Cong’l. Church 
cf Brooklyn, Mass. 

These are examples of excellent statements of the educational 
work of churches giving in a serious manner the outlines of courses, 
plans of organization, and activities. 

TopicaL Story List. Stories with their sources arranged 
under specific topics. Pilgrim Teacher, October, 1916, p. 690-92. 

SunpAy ScHooLt Procress In MetHopismM. A number of 
writers survey the development of the field in recent years as it 
concerns the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Sunday School 
Journal, May, 1916, p. 350-353. 

CHRISTIAN NURTURE SERIES, Prospectus, August 26, 1916. 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

First Cone’L. CourcH ScHooLt, Columbus, Ohio. Director, 
Fred L. Brownlee. 

CuuRCH SCHOOL OF DANE STREET Conea’L. CHuRcH, Beverly, 
Mass. Director, Miss Helen B. Story. 

THE PsycHoLocy oF WorsuiP, Frederica Beard. A Con- 
sideration of the Psychology of Worship, with special reference 
to children’s worship. Based on special investigation. The Bib- 
lical World, July, 1916, pp. 25-38. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN PrRIvATE ScHooxs, Sargent’s Handbook, 1916. 
(Porter E. Sargent, Boston.) Besides giving in handy form 
valuable statistical data and general information on practically all 
private schools in the U. S., many other educational enterprises are 
described and a practical Bibliography on education, suitable for 
families and nontechnical students, is given. This is one of the 
indispensable data books. 

THE SocrtaL PRINCIPLES oF JESUS, Walter Rauschenbusch. 
(Nat'l. Bd. Y. W. C. A., New York and Ass’n. Press, New York, 
5oc.) Published by both the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. boards. 
This is the first half of the fourth year in the course of study in 
the college voluntary courses as determined upon at the R. E. A. 
conference in Cleveland. It states the fundamental teachings of 
Jesus on the social and ethical relations of man. There are twelve 
chapters, each containing work for a week, the daily study being 
based upon specific teachings and all written with the student prob- 
lem and the student’s habit of thought in mind. 

QUESTIONS FOR A YOUNG WoMAN oF To-pay, Rhoda E. Mc- 
Culloch. (Nat’l. Bd. Y. W. C. A., New York, roc.) Some very 
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simple outlines for study for young women’s classes on practical 
topics of the right life. 

THE CHRISTIAN ACCORDING TO PauL, John T. Faris. (Ass'n. 
Press, New York, soc.) Of the order of devotional studies with 
the daily topic and prayer. Vigor and freshness make the treat- 
ment attractive. 

PROBLEMS OF Conpuct, Durant Drake. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, $1.75.) A practical handbook on morals giving the 
historical development, facing the social. factors and discussing 
the present-day theory. It is evidently written for college students 
though it is much more than a skeleton textbook. Many of the 
problems are discussed at length and with commendable open- 
mindedness. The book is to be recommended both for general 
reading and for the use of teachers. 

PROBLEMS OF ReELIGcIon, Durant Drake. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, $2.00.) This seeks to cover the ground of religion 
in the same way as the author’s preceding book covered the ground 
of morality. It leads the student through the study of the great 
religions of history, briefly treated, to a discussion of the outstand- 
ing features of Christianity and the principal aspects of modern 
religious experience. The range of subjects treated embraces many 
of the intellectual problems in the student’s mind but they seem to 
be viewed, in spite of the author’s ironic and modern spirit, prin- 
cipally from the theological point of view. Although this method 
fails to meet some of the fundamental philosophic and practical 
problems we still have a volume helpful at many points to those 
who have to deal with the student’s questions in matters of thinking 
on religion. 

THE EssEnTIALS OF ReELicious Epucation, Charles William 
Heathcote. (Sherman, French & Co., Boston, $1.50 net.) The 
first one-third of this book is devoted to a review of the history 
of religious instruction and particularly of the Sunday school. 
This is fairly well done although not all the sources are dependable. 
The next part professes to deal with the principles of psychology. 
While some of the newer material is recognized and the point of 
view is on the whole fairly modern, there is a distinct failure to 
give the student a scientific basis and to unify the various phe- 
nomena discussed into a scientific whole. There is much good 
material here with relatively little to which one can seriously ob- 
ject, except that the author’s sources seem to be all at least ten years 
back and the point of view on work in the Sunday school several 
decades farther back. 

ScHoot Eruics, Eleanor Marchbanks. (Four Seas Co., Bos- 
ton, $1.25.) Prepared principally for the teacher who is conscious 
of the common deficiencies of the schools in moral training. The 
author presents a number of stories and selections with suggestions 
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on their use by the teacher. Parents are likely to find this just as 
useful as teachers would. 

Tue EruicaL ProsLem, Paul Carus. (Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago.) This is an exceedingly interesting book in that it con- 
tains both the original three lectures on “The Ethical Problem” 
published in the first edition and a number of lengthy communi- 
cations and discussions on the central theme by such recognized 
authors as: John Maddock, Friedrich Jodl, F. M. Holland, with 
the replies by Dr. Carus. The whole constitutes an exceedingly 
valuable discussion of some of the essential problems in the study 
of ethics, though there remains, under the discussion plan, much 
superfluous material. 

LIVING FOR THE Future, John Rothwell Slater. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass.) Professor Slater presents most inter- 
esting speculations on the future life, especially as to its interests 
and occupations and its reflex influence on our present living. 
Whatever one many think of his arguments one cannot but enjoy 
the optimism and vigor of his style and the opportunity to read a 
man who so well knows and loves the ideals in English literature. 

THE CULTURE OF ANCIENT IsRAEL, Carl Heinrich Cornill. 
(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, $1.50.) A good and handy 
reprint of a number of the more valuable articles by Professor 
Cornill, dealing with the different aspects of the social and zsthetic 
life of ancient Israel. 

COUNTER-CuRRENTS, Agnes Repplier. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston.) These include some of those vigorous and trenchant 
articles which we have hoped would appear in book form. Readers 
of this magazine will be especially interested in the chapters on 
“The Repeal of Reticence” and “Popular Education.” No one 
should fail to read the striking appeal in “Our Loss of Nerve.” 

BrBLE Stupy FoR HicH ScHooLt StuDENTS, Course I—Old 
Testament History ; Course [V—The Apostolic Age. Prepared by 
a committee from the Ministerial Alliance of Tacoma, Wash. 
(Ministerial Alliance, Tacoma.) The syllabi and study guide for 
two of the courses for high school Bible study correlated to the 
regular high school work, issued by a committee from the Minister- 
ial Alliance of Tacoma, Washington, and adopted by the board of 
education of that city. Credit for much of the work in promoting 
this scheme belongs to President Calvin K. Stout. 

PsycHOLOGY OF THE Nervous System, Paul Carus. (The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) Some chapters from 
the larger book “The Soul of Man” dealing with the physiological 
aspects of modern psychology. The diagrams and drawings are 
capital and the student will find brought together here, in brief 
form, some of the best material in this field. 
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THE MorHeERcRAFT MANuAL, Mary L. Read. (Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston, $1.25.) Miss Read’s work, eminently sane 
and practical, is so well known that one expects a thorough, com- 
prehensive and still readable and practical treatment; nor is there 
any disappointment in this respect. The physical and hygienic 
aspects receive a just amount of attention. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETuHiICcs, edited by James 
Hastings,-Vol. VIII. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Each 
new volume of this comprehensive work deepens the impression 
of the breadth and thoroughness of the modern scientific material 
that gathers about the subject of religion. Further, each volume 
strengthens one’s admiration for the vision and scholarship of the 
editor and his two assistants. The present volume of over 900 
pages seems to measure fully up to the standards of its predeces- 
sors. The more notable articles are those on “Life and Death,” 
“Love,” “Magic,” “Marriage,” “Miracle.” The section on Magic 
alone would make a very respectable book of over 300 pages of 
ordinary book size. In fact the only question that rises in the mind 
of the average reader will be whether the treatment is not often 
unnecessarily full, whether condensation might have made the 
work more usable though smaller. The probability is that had 
this been done, each specialist would have complained that his 
department of knowledge was not fully treated. Altogether the 
indebtedness of all religious teachers and workers is greatly aug- 
mented by this work. 

THE GosPEL oF JEsuS, Clayton R. Bowen. (The Beacon Press, 
Boston, $1.00.) The story of the editorial compilation of the 
Gospels is now fairly familiar to all. This author takes the synoptic 
material as we now have it and uses it as his basic material in re- 
constructing a narrative which will be highly interesting to all 
students. The book is well printed with valuable notes on the 
disputed points of chronology and the like. It is especially valuable 
as exhibiting the historical development of the material and in 
doing this in such a manner as to be understood by even young 
people. - 

THE PsycHoLoGy OF REASONING, Alfred Binet. (The Ope 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) This is a good, easily read 
translation of the celebrated French standard work. Dr. Binet’s 
work is too well known to need comment. Students of psychology 
will welcome this presentation in English. 

ConsciENcE: Its OriciIn AND Autuority, G. L. Richardson. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, $1.75 net.) A highly interesting 
essay in a relatively new field. Surveys the popular ideas of con- 
science and the historical and philosophical treatments of the con- 
cept. The author holds that conscience is simply the whole 
personality, by which he means the spiritual entity, expressing itself 
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. under ethical impulses. But he believes that it is essentially social 
in its authority and develops obligations toward the whole of 
society. He traces its place in the teachings of the church and its 
influence in the life of to-day. 

THE MyTHICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPELS, Thomas 
James Thorburn. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50 net.) 
The Bross prize essay for 1915. A comprehensive study of the 
mythical element in the New Testament material and of the myths 
and mythical interpretations which have gathered about Chris- 
tianity, the author holding that the Gospels cannot be regarded 
as historical documents in the modern sense of the phrase. 

THE Purpose oF Epucation, St. George Lane Fox Pitt. 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, London, 2/6.) A plea for the idealistic 
aims and especially for the inclusion of the motives and aims of 
religion. Prof. Emile Boutroux writes an introduction in which 
. this essay is seen in the light of the present world struggle. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO SoctAL Moratity, Richard C. 
Cabot. (Nat'l. Bd. Y. W. C. A., New York, 50c) Emphasizes 
those elements of reverence and spiritual ideals which are essential 
to the training of character and to controls of conduct. A book 
which every one working in this field, especially parents and 
teachers, should read. 

A BunpbLe oF Letters to Busy Griris, Grace H. Dodge. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York.) The simplest, most practical 
treatment of the everyday matters of personal and social conduct. 
To open a page is to meet Miss Dodge again face to face. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE GREEK RELIGION, Arthur Fairbanks. 
(American Book Co.) In many respects the best book in English 
on the subject; gives, first, an account of religious thought and 
practice in Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C., followed 
by a study of the historical development of religious ideas and 
concluding with a discussion of the influence of these religious ideas 
on other faiths. The book is well illustrated and capitally arranged. 
The archzological and literary sources are used freely but not so 
as to become tedious. The author makes quite clear the error of 
popular opinion as to the mythological character of Greek religious 
concepts and succeeds in giving a highly interesting and unified 
picture. 

Amonc InpusTRIAL WorkKeErs, handbook for associations in 
industrial fields. (Internat’l Y. M. C. A., New York.) Gives the 
methods of religious work among men in industries; gives much 
valuable data on sources of material. 

At Mortuer’s Kner, Ozora S. Davis. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 25c net.) Graces, prayers, psalms, poems and other selec- 
tions for use in the worship and religious training of the little 
child. A welcome book ‘because in this field of family worship 
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and instruction, where the need is so great, the number of helpful 
books is very small. 

L’EcoLe PRIMAIRE ET L’EDUCATION MorRALE DEMOCRATIQUE, 
Alfred Moulet. (Librairie Hachette, Paris.) A full and careful 
treatment of the theory of moral education for the children of a 
democracy and the practice of the same in elementary schools, 
with a consideration of the problems of religious instruction and 
training. It is written with the facts of the great European 
struggle before the author’s mind. 

THE Uttimate Betier, A Clutton-Brock. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, $1.00 net.) An Englishman’s plea, in view of 
the great war, for a system of teaching ideals or a philosophy of 
life as part of the educational program. He shows the weakness 
of our present system and outlines the mode of procedure for 
training the young for future living. It is a forward looking book. 

THE Juniors: How to REacH AND TRAIN THEM, Maud 
Junkin Baldwin. (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 45c.) Especi- 
ally valuable to the junior worker for the many practical sugges- 
tions on methods. The programs show some response to the 
movement for pageantry, though we looked for more here, for this 
is the age when this method should be used. 

Gop’s Minute, A book of 365 daily prayers. (Vir. Pub. Co., 
Philadelphia, 35c.) A fine collection of short prayers; one of the 
few books suitable for use in family worship. The prayers are 
by many of the best known religious leaders and are well arranged. 

WHEN CHILDREN Err, Elizabeth Harrison. (Nat'l Kinder- 
garten College, Chicago.) A most valuable book for parents on 
the discipline and moral training of their children. In a style as 
charming and with a method as helpful as in her Studies in Child 
Nature Miss Harrison takes specific cases of problems in child 
training and discusses each one. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING FoR Boys, M. N. Bunker. (Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard, Boston, $1.00 net.) ~A book of directions for the 
training of the individual boy, useful to parents in directing the 
physical regime of their boys. 

THE WorK AND TEACHINGS OF THE APOSTLES, Charles F. Kent. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.25 net.) Apparently the 
concluding volume in the series which Professor Kent has prepared 
and which has had so wide and successful use in college classes. 
This volume covers the period from the death of Jesus to the end 
of the first century. The treatment is always interesting and the 
arrangement of material especially skillful for class purposes. No 
student of the New Testament can fail to enjoy this piece of work. 

THE Kine’s Hicuway Series, Editors: Professors Sneath, 
Hodges and Tweedy. (Macmillan, 55c each.) The plan is similar 
to that pursued in the preparation of an earlier series of school 
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readers, The Golden Rule Series, already widely used as a basis 
for moral instruction. The new series will comprise eight volumes, 
which are intended as material for religious education. The novel 
plan of the editors was determined by a questionnaire submitted to 
a large number of prominent educators and requesting a list of 
moral and religious qualities which the teacher may reasonably 
expect to see developing in each year of the growth of a normal 
child. From the replies received a carefully graded list of “virtues” 
was prepared, covering the entire elementary period. In order to 
exhibit virtues incarnate in life and action, in a form calculated to 
appeal directly to the child’s intelligence and native interests, a 
wide range of literature was laid under tribute in the search for 
stories, hero tales and biographies which would correctly set forth 
these desirable attitudes and, by the indirect method, win the 
child’s approval and arouse his ambition to embody them in his 
own life. Many of the stories have been subjected to the practical 
test of experience before granting them place in a textbook. Much 
of the material, of course, is Biblical. Indeed, it is believed that 
practically all those portions of the Bible which can be appropriated 
by the growing life have been included, and in that form and at 
such time as will make them most effective. To the story material 
choice memory selections are frequently added. The volumes are 
of convenient form and size, clear type and handsomely illustrated. 
While it is doubtful whether this series will seem immediately 
adapted for use in the ordinary Sunday school under existing con- 
ditions, the volumes are admirable for home reading. They are 
also suitable for use in private schools, each volume supplying 
ample material for lessons twice a week throughout the academic 
year. Their largest field of usefulness, possibly, is in connection 
with week-day religious instruction. 
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Religious Education in the Family 


By HENRY F. COPE 


General Secretary of the Religious Education Association 


MINISTERS 


who persuade the heads of the families in their congregations to read 
this book will secure marked benefit in the spiritual atmosphere of 
the communities. 


TEACHERS 


who wish to serve their community effectually and improve home 
conditions, can do so in no better way than to become familiar with 
this book and recommend it to the parents with whom they come in 
contact. 


PARENTS 


who wish to train their children with even more effective religious 
guidance than a Sunday school can give, will find Dr. Cope’s work 
invaluable as help. Through its influence the religion of the next 
generation will be a family religion, and when the children become 
young people they will not forget their childhood faith. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS ; 


with classes for parents, can do nothing better than use this text in 
such classes. The teacher of the parents’ class will be uplifting the 
entire congregation and community by using this volume in directing 
the study of the class. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


will find Religious Education in the Family just what they desire. It 
combines the educational standards which the teacher wants to get 
with the affectionate direction which the parents wish to give. The 
meetings of such associations will be stimulated and interest renewed 
by the use of Dr. Cope’s work. 


MOTHERS’ CLUBS 


who take seriously the right upbringing of their children will be 
delighted with the modern points of view, and the sane practical 
suggestions for the best religious education in the home. 








“Tn homes where all other aims are subordinate to mak- 
ing the home count for high character, to training lives 
into right social adjustment and service, the primary 
emphasis is not on times and seasons for religion. Re- 
ligion is the life of that home, and in all its common 
living every child learns the way of the great Life of all.” 
—The Author. 
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